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“AMERICA, AWAKE! 


Lewis Gilbert Wilson 


Ii. 


America, Awake! America, Awake! 
Behold the glory of the Morning *Tis yours to speak the word, to sing 


Star! the song, 
‘A mighty day is breaking, To be the world’s defender, 
The deadly night forsaking. To rise in moral splendor 


Awake! - Earth’s voices call you Above the shames that to the Past 
from afar! belong. 


II. IV. 
America, Awake! America, Awake! 
The day is here that prophets longed The morning spreads its beams across 
to see; the sky. . 
All races and all nations The new day comes to greet you, 
For untold generations Sad nations long to meet you; 


Have hoped and prayed that this In you their peace is won, their terrors 
great day might be. die. 


America, Awake! 

Go forth to serve the highest hope of Time! 
Tis yours to be victorious 

In peace, in honor glorious. 

Awake! The Day is yours, the task sublime. 


[Copyright pending] 
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Parties Must Heed 


OR LIBERALS the elections were a success. 

Liberals believe the business of democracy is 
to express the will of the people. When, in our 
form of government, one party or the other behaves 
contrary to the popular feeling, or even the popular 
whim, it must go for a season into the wilderness. 
It must learn that it is but a mechanism having 
no virtue whatever except as it serves the public 
welfare. We like to see peaceful but decisive over- 
turnings, for they show that the people are alive 
and kicking; and of kicking we have not too much, 
but too little. Parties must heed. 

Two years ago the rebuke was incalculable. This 
year it is an unmistakable portent. he failure 
of the Republicans in their stewardship is acknowl- 
edged by their stoutest journals. The decline of 
Senator Lodge, for example, is exactly what the 
signs of the times foretold. Throughout the land, 
men of his type have had their day, and a new vari- 
ety of statesmen arises. A new day has dawned. 

Many things contributed to the result. The re- 
sponsible party has been plainly told that in both 
internal and foreign affairs we must have something 
better. We showed by our voting we were willing 
to fly to unknown men rather than continue to 
bear the ills we have. Not one act brought about 
the determination for a new expefiment, but rather 
a general sentiment arose that we have had neither 
intelligence nor sympathy in the administration of 
affairs the past two years. 

There has been a sorry decline in the spiritual 
interpr etation of democracy, and we do love preach- 
ing. Except for the Limitation of Arms Confer- 
ence, a genuine accomplishment, there has been not 
an act which appeals to the imagination of the peo- 
ple or to its insistent desire to go forward. When 
the people remembered the immoralities of the 
tariff, the cowardice on the soldiers’ bonus, the 
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studied discourtesies and evasions concerning our 
world relations, to mention only three major in- 
terests, they said they did not like them. 

The rebuke of partisanship is good. Let us keep 
the parties sensitive by our vigilance, and punish 
and reward them according to their deserts. Make 
them our servants. When we increase the number 
of persons who say they are through with party 
regularity and are going to be their own masters, 
using the parties for the exercise of their independ- 
ent wills, we increase the number of patriots and 
liberals. Of that increase there seems to be no end. 
Every election adds to the number of people who 
will not sell their souls into bondage. This is their 
government and they know it. 

At the heart of the solemn duty of citizenship 
is the religious sanction. That sanction varies from 
age to age. Once the divine right of kings was law. 
Only yesterday the divine right of a party was our 
own doctrine. We still have high priests and lowly 
neophytes who make their oblations in the partisan 
holy of holies. But the self-righteous ones who wor- 
ship the gods of their owm making are disappear- 
ing. The only basis of government is spiritual. 

“The principle of the commonwealth is love, and 
the sense of duty to each other which love inspires 
So spoke a great statesman. We live 
and learn. We develop our sense of mutual devo- 
tion only by exercise. While we are learning, we 
make blunders and we get hurt. 
other way to come to responsibility or to build up 
a mighty nation. 

At present and in particular there is one thing 
we will have,—a formal, official part in the councils 
of the world. We are going to have our way. . The 
President himself speaks after the election of the 
need of “confraternity,” which is another verbal 
jewel; but we do not care about words. What we 
do care about is action. The people to-day say we 
must serve the world. Our whole history is an 
unbroken tradition of increasing affiliation with the 
nations. We have not had: in fifty years such an 
isolated governmental attitude as we have to-day. 
It is unnatural and intolerable. The parties must 
heed. 


Eliminate the Censor 


AN SECTION of the American public has just 
registered its protest against censorship of 
moving pictures, and in doing so conformed to the 
wish of Will Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. In an 
interview given to THe Recisrer last July, Mr. 
Hays, in response to the question, “Is censorship 
desirable?” said: “Ifyou mean political censorship, 
by nomeans. The people of this country are against 
censorship of press and of pulpit. ... The industry 
objects to censorship for one supreme reason—be- 
cause the business is an American business. There 
is only one place where the evil can be eliminated, 
and the good saved—at the source, the place where 
pictures are made.” 

Censorship is dangerous, because it hands the 
power of choice over to a group, subject to doubtful 


selection, hence of doubtful character. The average 
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board of censors that state politics might appoint 
would not uplift the screen. The members of it 
either would not be qualified to pass correct judg- 
ment, at best an exceedingly difficult feat, or fearing 
the loss of their positions would act as the interests 
that had elected them dictated. Censorship has 
failed in this country in whatever sphere it has been 
attempted—of morals, of books, and of plays. Good 
literature, art, philosophy, ethics, or religion is not 
produced through the medium of censorship. These 
develop by process of natural selection. Censorship, 
since the days of Bruno, Galileo, and Wycliffe, has 
turned back the hands of the clock and blocked the 
wheels of progress. Censorship has paved the way 
to the stake, the rack, and the dungeon. It has 
displaced honest men and elevated rascals. No 
method that stifles creative effort, however crude 
and self-willed, will give us the best on the screen, 
in books, education, or religion. Work that lives 
and deserves to live comes out of turmoil and un- 
certainty. It is the form-defying and iconoclastic 
that makes a better humanity ; there is no other way. 


The Historic Sense 


HAT IS PROGRESS? Some people say it 
is breaking with the past. They give their 
lives to casting to the void all that has been, and 
to making all things new. That is not progress. 
Continuity is the necessary element in all advance. 
A respect for, but not a veneration of, the yester- 
days of the race is a fundamental requisite for any 
man who is going to serve the world to-day. Those 
who call themselves liberals must know and prac- 
tice this truth more than others. The most absurd 
and ignorant position for one to assume is that 
what has been done can be counted out. It is the 
‘ignorant man who says, We must make a new world. 
Think what that means. The first thing such a 
believer should do is to look at himself. What is 
he? Anew creation? Not at all. He is a child of 
the ages. His whole being is a fabric of the cen- 
turies. There is no thought in his brain, impulse in 
his heart, resolve in his will, except from those who 
through endless generations have produced him 
and influenced him. If he says he differs from his 
forebears and from his own generation, we admit 
it; but he could not differ from them if he had not 
received from them the unfolding ideas which he is 
still unfolding; he could not differ from them if 
they had not transmitted to him the very capacity 
to continue, to evolve,—in other words, to grow. 
Some people know neither history nor biology. 
We hear them crying aloud about the new this and 
the new that, and for their pains they get an echo 
and nothing more. In doctrines of religion there 
has not been a genuinely original idea since the 
time of the church fathers; for that matter, since 
the earliest known ages of man. Does that seem 
astonishing? Every belief that has ever been put 
into words, even the most superstitious and san- 
_ guinary ideas of God, have at their heart the truth, 
and not one of them which has got a place in history 
can be completely repudiated. The incarnation, the 
atonement, the resurrection—all are true. 
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When Rome was the empire of the world, and the 
Church was one and universal in its purpose to aid 
the empire to give peace and good-will to mankind, 
there was in substance, and very great substance, 
exactly what the most enlightened and deyout lead- 
ers to-day are striving to do in our modern shattered 
world. The methods to-day in part are new, and 
our ideas of both church and state have evolved. 
But remember, Rome, and before Rome Greece, and 
before Greece Moses and the Law were all resolved 
to give the people righteousness, happiness, and 
peace. These are the main things. We can do 
nothing better and nothing more. 

The student of mankind finds progress in the un- 
broken course of human affairs. It has been slow, 
it has been interrupted, we admit. But we know 
there is advance because there is life. The advance 
is greater when wisdom leads life. Our institutions 
seem glorious beside the primitive men’s rude and 
Savage institutions, and they are. But we and they 
are of the same life. We have the same natures; 
we grow by the same laws. To the savage of the 
jungle the missionary goes with assurance because 
Savage and missionary are alike at the center of 
their beings. The difference between yesterday and 
to-day is a difference in degree and not in kind. It 
is a vast difference, but the creative gift which 
makes for true progress is itself the same in all 
humanity, and it is as old as the ages and older. 

The historic sense gives one common sense. Both 
are much needed in the work of building the liberal 
chureh, which has been more than once reproached 
for such teachings as only restless itching creatures 
will accept. When Jesus gave the parable of the 
mustard seed he said nearly all that may be said 
acceptably on the subject of evolution. When he 
said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,” he told the one and only way of 
growth. When he said, “The kingdom of God is 
within you,” he gave the gospel which at this mo- 
ment is illustrated in the rise of the peoples to 
manage their own affairs in all the governments of 
the world. 


Note 


“Selling out, quitting business,” is the sign that 
greeted the passer-by in the little shop near the 
town “square.” Inside there was a stock of listless 
goods on the shelves, and the proprietor, a man of 
middle age, stood by, altogether unanimated and 
resigned. He had nothing to offer that the people 
needed. He had reached the end, and he knew it. 
Only a hundred yards from the shop was a church. 
It prompted reflections. All week long it stands 
as a solemn vault, and on Sunday the stand-bys, a 
handful, straggle into the place of departed spirits. 
The minister is like the shopman. The world sins 
and blunders, it hungers and aspires. But he says 
nothing. Long ago the church decided to hold on 
to its outworn stock, adding nothing. Some day 
it will go the way of the shop. The same sign might 
be borrowed and set up, with a different meaning. 
For the church sold out and quit business before 
the people knew it. 
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America Stops to Look and Listen 


Out of the hailstorm that smote the 
Republican party on November 8, an 
individual figure arose with impressive 
distinctness as the week wore on. It was 
the figure of Alfred EH. Smith, who in the 
last state election. in New York was de- 
feated by a narrow margin for re-election 
as Governor by Nathan L, Miller in the 
landslide that swept. the foun- 
dations from under the feet of 
the Democratic party in the 
National Election with its great 
issues. Ex-Governor Smith— 
“Al” Smith, as he is affection- 
ately known in his home State 
—reyersed the fortunes of two 
years ago so decisively, exceed- 
ing even the bewildering major- 
ity rolled up by Mayor John F. 
Hylan in the previous election, 
that he sent the tingling of en- 
thusiasm throughout the organ- 
ism of the Democratic party. 
Elected state executive by the 
greatest majority ever recorded 
for a eandidate for Governor 
of New York, ‘Al’ Smith, even 
before the count was many 
hours old, was widely greeted 
as a possible Democratic nomi- 
nee for President two years 
hence. A large part of his 
popularity proceeded from the 
fact that he had been born in 
humble circumstances on the 
Bowery in New York. Con- 
sidered as an exhibit of Ameri- 
ean life, Mr. Smith undoubtedly 
offers an inspiring spectacle of 
what can be accomplished by a 
man “born free and equal” but 
handicapped by discouraging 
circumstances at the beginning 
of the race for achievement. It 
was natural that New York 
City should greet Mr. Smith’s 
triumphant overturn of his “up- 
state” opponent, the man now 
in office, with peculiar and not 
unhealthy fervor. 

At first blush, before the 
counting of the ballots had been 
quite completed, it appeared as 
if the control of Congress had 
been wrested from Republican hands. As 
it was, Republicans recognized in the ver- 
dict one of the greatest reverses they have 
sustained in their history, while in full 
eontrol of the machinery of government. 
Republican balances of power remained 
in both the House and the Senate, but 
they were represented by margins so close 
as not to be quite safe. The situation 
was complicated by the fact that the radi- 
eal wing of the party had achieved no- 
table successes at the polls. It was evi- 
dent that the dominant party depended 
for its legislative solyenecy upon radical 
elements. In fact, the election will stand 
in the record as a notable revolt against 
standpattism. Of these revolts against 
standpattism the election of Gifford Pin- 
chot as Governor of Pennsylvania, nomi- 
nated over the heads of the Republican 
machine, was a conspicuous event. The 


defeat of such Senators as Hitchcock, 
Frelinghuysen, France, and Pomerene 
pointed a sure finger at the direction in 
which the popular tide had set. Senator 
Lodge had a comparatively close squeeze 
in Massachusetts, and Governor Cox was 
re-elected by about 20,000 as compared 
with President Harding’s majority of 
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THE RISE OF A MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


Governor-elect Smith and his three sons—Alfred, Arthur, 
and Walter—the day after his victory, which was an out- 
pouring of affection and trust for a plain, human, and able 


man who is already named as the most likely candidate for 
the Presidency two years hence 


400,000 two years ago. Another of the 
signs of the times is the post-election talk 
of the forthcoming deposition of Mr. Lodge 
from the Republican leadership. 

As to the causes of the notable rever- 
sals of public sentiment indicated by the 
election returns, all signs point to the 
tariff as the most decisive cause. In New 
York, for instance, Senator Calder was 
bitterly attacked for his action on the 
glove schedule, among others, which he 
was openly accused of manipulating in 
the interest of Lucius P. Littauer of 
Gloversville, a glove manufacturer and a 
former member of Congress. Mr. Calder 
was overwhelmingly defeated by a man 
almost unknown to polities—Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, Health Commissioner of New 
York, whose campaign arguments were 
almost exclusively culled from. the tariff 
schedules. There seemed to be a general 


impression among the voters that in two 
years the Republican party had done so 
little in the way of reconstruction and 
normalization that it would be unsafe to 
intrust it with the powers of government 
two years hence. The apprehension of a 
still more decisive defeat in the next elec- 
tion seemed to permeate even Republican 
regions of the “hard-boiled” 
variety. From Washington came 
persistent news of efforts in the 
ranks of the dominant party to 
determine authoritatively the 
cause of the trouble, and to 
meet. it. 

In Washington the man who 
had framed the public policies 
which Mr. Harding so decisively 
overturned or reversed at the 
polls two years ago maintained 
the dignified silence which has 
characterized him since his re- 
tirement from the Presidency. 
But millions of men and women 
who see in the League of Na- 
tions and similar international 
movements a promise for a bet- 
ter-ordered world took courage 
from the verdict of the people. - 
They took it for granted that 
the American people showed 
signs of a realization of the 
error of the passive part which 
they had adopted in the affairs 
of the world. The local issues 
—if such problems as the tariff 
may be called local issues—so 
pre-eminently dominated the 
campaign, that such concerns 
as the League of Nations and 
the international issues allied 
with it were little emphasized 
in the campaign. The main 
question which the _ voters 
seemed to ask as they deposited 
their ballots seemed to be, “By 
what warrant has the Republi- 
can party undertaken to raise 
the cost of living and retard 
the restoration of normal con- 
ditions by. passing the highest 
tariff ever framed?’ But the 
resultant blow at things as they 
are was interpreted by many 
thinking men and women as a sign of an 
awakening of the American conscience on 
such universal issues as the proper defini- 
tion of the part that America must play 
in the restoration of a world unmistak- 
ably going backward instead of forward. 

The “wets” shouted jubilantly at the 
result in New York—presumably a fore- 
runner of the repeal of the Mullen-Gage 
enforcement law. But they found it im- 
possible to extract comfort from the ver- 
dict of the voters of the wine-growing 
State of California, who for the first time 
went ‘“‘dry”—though by a margin of about 
thirty thousand. 

Taken as a whole, the vote cast on 
Tuesday of last week was a revelation of 
the intensity of the thinking which the 
American people are doing in this period 
of the world’s history when the lives of 
nations are being weighed in the balance, — 
0 


— 
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Religion and Modern Science 


How They Differ, and the-Place of Each 


— 


Dr. Steinmetz is a great man. He 
is consulting engineer for the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y., 
and probably the most learned figure 
im the world of electrical engineering. 
His recent experiments in making 
thunder were popularized by the news- 
papers, and in manifold ways his dis- 
tinction is known by the people. The° 
following article is the substance of 
an address that he gave before the 
Laymen’s League in All Souls Church, 
Schenectady, on Sunday, November 5. 
He is a@ member of the League, and 
the occasion was the local Laymen’s 
Sunday. It is a distinctive thing that 
the Unitarian Church so fully ac- 
knowledges the scientific attitude in 
the propagation of religion; that is, 
it believes that science is the hand- 
maiden of religion. 


- OUR LIMITED PERCEPTIONS 


The conceptions of physical science 
are incompatible with the metaphysical 
conceptions of God, immortality, infin- 
ity, etc., but are the conceptions of 
science really final and all embracing, 
or are they limited also, holding within 
a certain range, only, and not beyond 


this? Science derives its conclusions by 
the laws of logic from our sense per- 
ceptions. Thus it does not deal with the 

_ real world, of which we know nothing, 
but with the world as it appears to our 
senses. But are there no limitations 
to our sense perceptions, which limit 
the validity of the conclusions we derive 
from them? 


Religion may be defined as dealing with 
the relations of man to superior entities, 
usually conceived as individuals, that is, 
a personal God or personal gods. Science 
deals with the conclusions derived by the 
laws of logic from our sense perceptions. 

Our civilization is an engineering civili- 
zation, and the prosperous life of the large 
populations which our earth now supports 
has become possible only by the work of 
the engineer. Engineering, however, is 
the application of science to the service 
of man, and so to-day science is the foun- 
dation, not only of our prosperity, but 
of our very existence, and thus necessarily 
has become the dominant power in our 
human society. 

There has grown up an increasing an- 
tagonism between science and religion, 
making the two incompatible with each 
other. 

Our knowledge of the superior entities 
with which historic religion deals has 
‘been derived by experience and by “reve- 
lation.” - 

' Undoubtedly experience led to the first 
conception of superior beings, or ‘“‘gods”: 
the forces of nature personified; the ex- 
periences in dreams; the orderly progress 
of nature, which seemed to imply a man- 
ager of the universe. With our increasing 
knowledge, this became less and less satis- 
factory. For instance, the terror of the 
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thunderstorm led primitive man to the 
conception of a Supreme Being whose 
attribute was the thunderbolt. But when 
Franklin brought the lightning from the 
clouds and showed it to be a mere electric 


* spark, when we learned to make the light- 


ning harmless by the lightning-rod, and 
when finally we harnessed electricity to 
do our work, naturally our reverence for 
the thrower of the thunderbolt decayed. 
So the gods of experience vanished. For 
the time, the wonderful fitness of nature 
gave argument for the defense of the con- 
ception of a Supreme Being who had made 
everything in nature so perfectly fitting 
its purpose. But Darwin gave a ridicu- 
lously simple explanation of the fitness of 
nature, by showing that only the fittest 
can survive and anything unfit is rapidly 
exterminated, and so on merely mechani- 
cal principles nature becomes perfect in 
fitness. Therefore the hatred of all the 
forces of darkness against the theory of 
evolution, 

In the realm of science, all attempts 
to find any evidence of supernatural be- 
ings, of metaphysical conceptions, as God, 
immortality, infinity, etc., have failed, and 
with the rise of science, the field of such 
conceptions has steadily narrowed, until, 
if we are honest, we must confess that 
in science there exists no God, no immor- 
tality, no soul, or mind as distinet from 
the body, but scientifically God and im- 
mortality are illogical conceptions; that 
is, science had inevitably to become athe- 
istic. 

There remained only revelation as the 
foundation of the historical conceptions 
of religion. But is there any difference 
between the “dream” of prehistoric man, 
in which he “sees” wonderful things, and 
the “revelation” of Mohammed, Buddha, 
or Moses, or other founders of religion, 
all contradicting each other? 

Thus there is no evidence outside of 
science for God, immortality, and similar 
conceptions, and there is evidence against 
these conceptions in science, and science 
has justified its methods and conclusions 
by the work it has accomplished. 

But it is very hard for man to get along 
without a belief in these conceptions. We 
may get along without a God, but not with- 
out immortality. Our self-conceit dislikes 
to place so little value on ourselves, our 
knowledge, skill, experience,—in short, 
our ego,—to concede that all this is merely 
a function of the biochemical process of 
life, which utterly ceases and vanishes 
with the disintegration of the protoplasm 
of our body by death. 

The conceptions of physical science are 
incompatible with the metaphysical con- 
ceptions of God, immortality, infinity, etc., 
but are the conceptions of science really 
fina] and all-embracing, or are they limited 
‘also, holding within a certain range only, 
and not beyond this? Science derives its 
conclusions by the laws of logic from our 
sense perceptions, Thus it does not deal 
with the real world, of which we know 


nothing, but with the world as it appears 
to our senses. But are there no limita- 
tions to our sense perceptions, which limit 
the validity of the conclusions we derive 
from them? 

All our sense perceptions are limited 
by and attached to the conceptions of time 
and space. Kant, the greatest and most 
critical of all philosophers, denies that 
time and space are the product of expe- 
rience, but shows them to be categories, 
conception in which our mind clothes the 
sense perceptions. Modern physics has 
come to the same conclusion in the rela- 
tivity theory, that absolute space and ab- 
solute time haye no existence, but time 
and space exist only as far as things or 
events fill them, that is, are forms of sense 
perception. 

Still greater and more pertinent is an- 
other limitation of our sense perceptions; 
our senses can perceive only finite things, 
but cannot perceive the infinite. No rea- 
soning from any foundation can put any- 
thing into the conclusions which is not 
contained in the foundations, and thus, 
with our sense perceptions finite, all con- 
clusions from them, that is, the entire 
structure of science is limited to the finite. 
Hence, any attempt of science to deal with 
an infinite conception, as the infinite in 
time and in space, immortality, the con- 
ception of God, ete., must fail and lead 
to contradictions, be illogical. 

Thus the proof of the non-existence in 
science of the conception of God, immor- 
tality, etc., really means nothing except 
that we cannot get by reasoning a conclu- 
sion which is not contained in the prem- 
ises on which we started our reasoning. 

Furthermore, science derives its conclu- 
sions from the sense perceptions by the 
laws of logic. But what proof is there 
of the correctness of the laws of logic, ex- 
cept experience, which no matter how com- 
prehensive always must remain limited? 

Thus the negative answer of science, 
on the question whether there are con- 
eeptive entities of infinite character, as 
infinity in time and space, immortality 
of the ego, God, ete. is not conclusive, 
and the question is still as open as it ever 
was. 

How can we approach its solution? 
And can we ever get an answer on the 
question of the existence of the infinite? 
The best we can expect to do is to search 
into the foundations and limitations of 
our mental processes, to determine how 
far conceptions are really illogical and 
contradictory and how far they appear 
so merely because they inyolve concep- 
tions beyond the limits of our mind. But 
there can be no scientific foundation of 
religion, and belief must always remain 
the foundation of religion, while that of 
science is logical reasoning from facts, 
that is, sense perceptions; and all that 
we can say is, that the two, science and 
religion, are not necessarily incompatible, 
but are different and unrelated activities 
of the human mind. 
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Two Unitarian Villages im Transylvania 


How the People Live in a Time of Stress 


It will be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to convey vividly to the RrcisTErR’s readers 
the atmosphere of a: Unitarian -village in 
Transylvania. One reason for the diffi- 
culty is the fact that. so few of us have 
ever seen an exclusively “Unitarian village. 
Another reason is that, although the 
Transylvanians are indeed “folks like us,” 
there are manners and customs 
half a world away from any- 
thing we are familiar | with. 
Nevertheless, I make an attempt 
to reproduce some of the scenes 
of the past summer, the more 
boldly when I reflect how vi- 
tally important it is that our 
American Unitarians should not 
only have an official relation, 
but should feel a personal bond 
with their Transylvanian broth- 
ers and sisters. 

Imagine a village of 2,300 
inhabitants, set high on a pla- 
teau among the hills, its white 
houses clustered around the 
stately, white church, and above 
it all rising a giant sentinel of 
rock which gives the place its 
name, Toroczko. As you stand 
in the open place at the center 
of the village, where an ancient 
fountain still gushes with pure 
water from the hills, you are 
beholding a scene of peace and 
beauty and quietness and grace. 

On a lovely Sunday last 
August, we, members of the 
Commission of 1922, arrived in 
Toroczko and after a cordial 
welcome in the hospitable house 
of Stephen Nemesh, for twenty- 
five years the minister to this 
congregation, we went to the 
chureh, the only church of the 
village, the Unitarius Templum. 
The spacious white interior, 
simple and yet grand, was al- 
most filled with worshipers. 
Most of the women wore their 
gaily colored costumes, and the 
picture which they presented against 
gleaming, spotless walls was memorable. 
Again one felt that this was a home of 
peace and quietness, a sanctuary where 
human children might truly meet their 
heavenly Father. 

And yet we were to find that the outer 
calm and beauty and peace were by no 
means reflected in the hearts of these 
worshipers. We listened to the impas- 
sioned minister pouring forth in his ad- 
dress, which he gave in English, these 
words: “Then came the war universal, in 
the wake of which we have lost, not only 
the beautiful fatherland, not only the free 
evolution of our Hungarian national eul- 
ture, but nearly all our funds—65,000 
crowns. Two of our church bells, the 
finest part of our organ, the beautiful 
school-building, a memorial of a more 
than three hundred years old Unitarian 
school, which has been kept up by this 


Outside its clean 


wrongs of the people, 
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community, are all in the clutches of a 
great Moloch—the state—and we have 
little hope of getting them back. We feel 
that between the new order of things and 
our language and our culture, a deadly 
war must be kept up, because we do not 
mean to give up the Hungarian character 
of our schools and culture. I know our 
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poor efforts may be crushed by the im- 
mense power of the state, but for all that, 
we mean to continue the struggle for the 
most precious boons of spiritual man. We 
are a religious body who have learned 
from our great Master to give Cesar 
what are Cmxsar’s. This our struggle is 
not a political one. It is a struggle for 
our language, for our schools, for our na- 
tional culture, and that we may raise our- 
selves up from our present depths of 
misery and be able to leave to our children 
our most precious inheritance—our lan- 
guage, our culture, and our religion.” 
Listening to such words, who could fail 
to appreciate under what a cloud of fear 
these villagers constantly live? The 
church is the only one in the village, and 
there are but few Roumanians living 
there. Yet there is the constant terror 
lest the newly won power of the state, 
with definite purpose to Roumanianize its 


and gleaming walls the scene was serene 
with the quiet of the countryside, but inside, in the pulpit, 
a preacher poured out his heart in eloquent recital of the 
before an overflowing and deeply 


acquired territory, shall impose itself on 
these hard-working, honest folk, and slowly 
and surely choke out their denominational 
and national life. Against the same dark 
background, we saw the beauty and the 
peace of all these Transylvanian villages. 
Although we were everywhere received 
with festive ceremony and there was an 
abundance of joy apparent, al- 
ways there was this undercur- 
rent. of sad apprehension and 
fearful doubt. 

Another village which Mr. 
Redfern and I visited, in order 
to be present at the dedication 
of some new bells, was Szekely- 
keresztur. We felt some hesi- 
tation about accepting this invi- 
tation, because we had been 
told, as the village was in the 
very heart of the Szekely land 
where feeling most strongly 
runs, and as the special service 
would gather a great crowd 
from the neighboring villages, 
that there might be too strong 
a political tone to the occa- 
sion, which might embarrass 
us. When we had conditioned 
our acceptance by certain stipu- 
lations, such as reporting to the 
Roumanian police, etc., we set 
forth by automobile from Koloz- 
svir. It was a beautiful six- 
hour journey through the con- 
tinually varied richness of the 
landscape. All along the road 
we kept meeting groups of peas- 
ants returning from their work 
in the fields. It was easy to 
distinguish between the Rou- 
manians and the Hungarians. 
It was also amusing, in a grim 
kind of way, to have Professor 
Galfi, our interpreter, point now 
and again to some particularly 


ans, and say, “These are our 
rulers !” 

The village of our destination 
was not an exclusively Unitarian village, 
but the Unitarian church occupies a com- 
manding position and the Unitarian col- 
lege situated there is one of the three 
great colleges, or high schools, maintained 
for many years by Unitarians. Our auto- 
mobile drew up before the college, an im- 
posing; modern building, finished, through 
thes aid of the Hungarian Government, 
just on the eve of the Great War, and 
there we were met by a crowd of perhaps 
two hundred men, women, and children. 
We were welcomed by speeches from the 
minister, who is also dean of the district, 
the director of the college, and a young 
woman representing the women of the 
congregation. Then we were shown to 
our quarters in the college building, where 
one of the offices had been transformed 
into a bedroom for our use. 

‘Late i in the evening, ‘after a simple me 
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disheveled group of Roumani-- 
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teachers, and students), occurred one of 
the most picturesque incidents of the 
whole summer. As we came out on the 
veranda from our supper, we looked down 
into the schoolyard and saw a circle of 
“men and boys standing with music racks 
before them and candles held up for their 
ts) light. It was the village band come 
to serenade us. The music was not of 
high technical quality, but the purpose of 
their organization, to supply their lives 
of routine work in the fields with some 
different and uplifting interest, seemed to 
us very significant. 

The next day (Sunday) was indeed a 
festival day for the village. Barly in the 

morning the churchyard was crowded. 
Ministers and people from neighboring 
towns had driven or walked in for the 
service, and when the hour came, the old 
chureh was filled to overflowing. The 
preacher of the day was Mr. Josin, the 
minister of the Unitarian church at Buda- 
pest, and even though he spoke in Hun- 
garian, we listeners were able to appre- 
ciate the beauty and the power of his 
preaching. A dramatic moment came at 
the end of his sermon, when he called on 
the bells placed in the tower to ring out, 
and we heard their deep and high tones 
mingling on the summer air. The tides of 
feeling were running deep and strong 
through the congregation, and the sight of 
the faces, hundreds of them, upturned to 
the preacher, eagerly waiting his every 
word, was made all the more impressive 
when one realized what bitter experiences 
of defeat and despair had entered into the 
lives of all present. 

The service concluded with the rite of 
baptism, administered by Mr. Redfern and 
myself. Two little girls and a boy, all 
under six months old, were brought into 
the church by their godmothers, the par- 
ents not being present, so far as we could 
learn. Standing by the communion table, 
in the solemn hush which falls on a great 
crowd at such a moment, we read the 
simple service and gave their Christian 
names to these little ones, praying that 
when they shall come to man’s estate 
they may find a world better and truer 
than that into which they were born. 

Following the church services we must 
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needs receive many delegations who wished 
to pay their respects and make us welcome 
to the town. These delegations came, one 
by one, into a large room in the college, 
addressed. us through their spokesman, 
and retired. They were the Roman Catho- 
lic, the Presbyterian, the representatives 
of the town government, the presbytery of 
the Unitarian church, the wives of the 
Unitarian ministers in the district, the 
Unitarian ministers themselves, and the 
teachers of the college. As each address 
of welcome had to be translated into Hng- 
lish and each response turned into Hun- 
garian, this ceremony occupied at least 
an hour and a half. It was followed by 
a great luncheon, to which three hundred 
people sat down, a veritable feast of fel- 
lowship, and we gratefully noted that 
formal speeches were omitted, although 
each of us spoke a few words: 

Here, again, to the casual observer the 
atmosphere would have seemed one of 
lighthearted joy and free good-fellowship, 
but one needed to talk only a very few 
minutes with any of those present to find 
the shadow of fear always darkening life 
for them. The great college, with its 
equipment, has been denied support by 
the new government, and in consequence 
the raised tuition has become an obstacle 
in the way of many a young man or 
woman pursuing a higher education. This 
is, of course, the cause of deep distress 
among these loyal Unitarian folk, and 
we had to admire the courage and the 
devotion with which these men and women 
were standing by their ideals in the face 
of the possible complete extinction of 
those ideals. 

These were but two of the fifty-odd 
villages we visited. Everywhere we found 
the same thing—outward beauty and 
peace, inner fear and conflict. Hvery- 
where the petty harassment of the state. 
Everywhere the slow despoiling of endow- 
ments for education and religion. And 
everywhere the brave, steadfast devotion 
to the cause of free religion and political 
liberty. We whose lines are “fallen in 
pleasant places” may learn much from 
our Transylvanian comrades, and we may 
give much to them in continued interest, 
sympathy, and support. 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


What a Ministry! 


There is something thrilling and in- 
caleulable in such a ministry as that de- 
scribed in the following paragraph in the 
Reformed Church Messenger, and it is 
the more wonderful because it is almost 
typical, since thousands of churches, if 
not as large as this one, are doing ‘the 
great work of building the power of nobil- 
ity and goodness in people. The item: 
“On October 15, Dr. J. M. S. Isenberg 
closed his pastorate of seventeen years, 
eight months, and fifteen days in Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia. A multitude of 
friends joined in giving Godspeed to Dr. 
and Mrs. Isenberg as they departed for 


* 


their new work in Dayton, Ohio. At the_ 


services of the last day, 600 were present 


in the morning, 900 at Bible school, and 
1,000 in the evening. Dr. and Mrs. Isen- 
berg were graciously remembered by many 
tokens which they will ever cherish. The 
record of the pastorate as it can be ex- 
pressed in statistics is as follows: Mar- 
riages, 312; infant baptisms, 511; funerals, 
467; accessions, 1,465; sermons, 1,748; 
calls, 12,400 ; contributions for benevolence, 
$155,893; for congregational purposes, 
$195,737, which includes payment in full 
for the new church, Total offerings were 
therefore $351,630. ‘Trinity Church is just 
fifty-five years old, and has had only three 
pastors, Dr. G. EB. Klopp for twenty-two 
years, Charles H. Coon for sixteen years, 
and Dr. Isenberg. 
shape, and there is a large force of ex- 
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cellent and active men and women, who 
make the possibilities very great for the 
years to come. On October 22, Dr. Isen- 
berg began his work in Central Church, 
Dayton.” 


Some Foreign Field 
Forever America 

A special commission of clergymen ap- 
pointed by the Federal Council of Churches 
to visit the various burying-places of 
American soldiers in France has just sub- 
mitted an interesting report. The com- 
mission consisted of Dr. Charles H. Jeffer- 
son, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle,, 
New York; Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich ; 
and Dr. Charles 8S. Macfarland of New 
York, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, They visited the ceme- 
teries at Belleau Wood, Fére-en-Tardenois, 
Suresnes, St. Mihiel, and Bony. The com- 
mission gave special praise to the Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic chaplains in 
charge of the cemeteries and commended 
the work of the American Graves Regis- 
tration Service in Paris. Visiting friends 
of soldiers who fell in France. receive 
courteous attention and are provided with 
adequate facilities for visiting the ceme- 
teries. For instance, the commission 
found when it visited the cemetery at 
Bony that an automobile had been sent 
a long distance from Cambrai to St. 
Quentin to convey the sister of two sol- 
diers whose bodies were to be interred 
on that day. Wooden crosses are being 
replaced by headstones. The cemeteries | 
are usually located on an eminence, with 
beautiful country scenes in view. After 
visiting them the commission reported: 
“When we looked upon them we earnestly 
hoped that no more American parents 
will wish to bring home their dead. Why 
not allow the bodies of these boys to lie 
together in the soil they died to save? 
Having fought together, why shou'd they 
not be together in the chamber of death, 
with the American flag upon a staff in 
the center of each cemetery, flying over 
their graves?” 


From Storage to Stop Starvation 


Following the disaster at Smyrna the 
Near Hast Relief emptied its orphanage 
relief warehouses in Constantinople of all 
reserve supplies and sent them to Smyrna, 
saving many lives. These supplies, how- 
ever, must be replaced, for multitudes are 
new homeless, shelterless, and foodless 
refugees. A joint conference representing 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Near 
Dast colleges, the Mission Boards, and the 
Federal Council of Churches have asked 
the Near East Relief to serve as central 
agency for receiving and administering 
relief funds. The American Red Cross 
is also co-operating closely with the Near 
East Relief. 


Rev. Maude Royden 

Miss Maude Royden, the preacher who 
is well known in England and ‘this ecoun- 
try for her forceful and courageous ‘ser- 
mons, was so well received.when in the 
United States at the invitation of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
that she has planned a longer visit. She 
will be here the first: three months of 
1923, and on invitation’ will preach. and 
lecture, 
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Shall We Call Ourselves Liberals 


And Drop the Name “Unitarian” 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


We Unitarians love the name as well as the great 
traditions of the Unitarian Church, but some of us 
often wonder if the name is not a serious impediment 
to our purpose. Popnlar ignorance, and consequently 
prejudice, concerning our church is colossal, and to 
many the name is vaguely associated with something 
objectionable. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan and Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul recently held a two weeks’ mission 
in Montreal, and their meetings were largely at- 
tended by strangers to the Unitarian Church. To 
say that these preachers created a deep impression 
in this city is stating the fact mildly. The interest 
aroused, however, has shown us more clearly than 
ever before the needless handicap that our name 
imposes. 

A member of the Anglican Church who attended 
most of the mission meetings told a friend that, al- 
though he agreed with all he heard and would like 
to join us, he found the name the one hurdle difficult 
to cross. He admitted that his objection was not nec- 
essarily sound, but he confessed that in the back of 
his mind lurked a prejudice, vague but effective, 
against the name alone, which was the most serious 
obstacle to change of allegiance. When it was sug- 
gested to him that the church might bear another 
name, he said emphatically that his objection would 
cease. 

A Presbyterian minister of Montreal, friendly to 
our church, whose pulpit he has on several occasions 
occupied, for years has insisted that our name is our 
greatest liability, and to it more than anything else 
he has attributed our slowness of growth. Unitarians 
often claim, we think correctly, that if our church 
included all who hold to the principles of our faith, 
it would not be among the smallest but among the 
greatest religious bodies in America. Would these 
attached and unattached liberals find it easier to 
join a church whose name clearly expressed their 
liberal convictions than one whose name recalls an 
old theological controversy ? 

In one of Dr. Sullivan’s addresses during the mission 
here——perhaps the most arresting of the series, en- 
titled “Three Great Principles of Faith’—he named 
the principles as follows: Catholic, Protestant, and 
Liberal. Obviously he could not say Unitarian in 
place of the last in the list. The name is too re- 
stricted. The title of his closing address, which was 
a profoundly moving statement of the fundamentals 
of our faith, was “The Spiritual Principles of Liberal 
Christianity.” 

Does not the phrasing of this topic suggest a name 
which really describes the Unitarian Church to-day— 
The Inberal Christian Church? 

This name would express two things for which our 
church stands and always has stood, and for which 
we believe it always will stand—freedom from dogma 
(liberal), and loyalty to Christ (Christian). The 
present name has often suggested the reverse. It 
turns the mind to an old theological discussion over 
the person of Christ; and because of the denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, implies to many minds dis- 


loyalty to him. One question often raised against us 
would be once and for all set at rest by the adoption 
of the name proposed: “Are Unitarians Christians?” 
The name itself would carry the answer. 

The ideas here set forth are not new; but we think 
that the time is ripe to replant the seed in the minds 
of readers of Tun Rucister, with the sincere hope that 
it will take root and grow. Perhaps the beginning of 
the second century of our existence as a church would 
be the logical time to free ourselves of a name which 
has sheltered noble principles of faith in the past, but 
because of its theological character is too confining 
for the rich faith that we hold to-day. 


SypNny B. Snow. 
Murray HE. WiLuiAMs. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, MONTRHAL, CANADA 
November 9, 1922 


A Footnote by the Editor 


With the purpose of this letter the Editor, speaking 
as one Unitarian, feels and thinks in thorough accord. 
As a matter of fact, few people now use the name “Uni- 
tarian” except in a sentimental way. The same thing 
is true of all the other great Protestant churches. 
The real leaders have passed from the sectarian mind 
to the spiritual and social mind, from the evangelical 
mind, in the old divisive sense, to the liberal mind, 
from a zeal to preserve a denomination to a passion to 
serve humanity. That is the fact to-day. The world 
is hot against a miserable and stupid persistence in 
things which have nothing to do with the law of 
service, which is the law of Christ. Professor McComb 
hit with deadly accuracy the contemptible selfishness 
and uselessness of sects in his remarkable interview 
in THE Racister last week. The article on the Y. M. 
C. A. last week also showed the spirit of the times. 
Away with sects; be done with names that smell ill of 
old-time disputes, and that are an offense to the best 
intelligence of this modern world! Thus speaks the 
multitude in our day. We who call ourselves Uni- 
tarians have pride in our heritage, and the name is 
tenderly regarded. But in part it has been misunder- 
stood and made unacceptable, and in part it has de 
served its criticism, as we all know, because our church 
has fallen far short of that success and progress 
which its true mission, rightly fulfilled, would have 
won for it. Mr. Snow and Mr. Williams are right. 
Let us call ourselves by the good and beautiful name 
“Viiberal.” We can make the church more effectual by 
calling it simply the Liberal Church, for Christian is 
understood, precisely as it is in the name “Free 
Church,” across the sea. 


a 


Modern thought is placing less emphasis on material 
considerations. It is recognizing that the basis of 
national progress, whether industrial or social, is the 
health, efficiency, and spiritual development of the 
people.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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in 1841 it appeared it attracted little attention. 
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The Hymn that All Men Sing 
With Original Sketch of Sarah Flower Adams 


EDWARD F. 


CONSENSUS OF OPINION throughout America 
aN at least would probably give “Nearer, My God, 

to Thee” as the favorite hymn of Christendom. 
Not only is it found in the hymnals of practically all 
the English-speaking churches, including the Roman 
Catholic, but it has been translated into many foreign 
languages and is in use in widely scattered portions 
of the world. In the eighty years since it was first pub- 
lished it has become a household word; and whenever 
a representative hymn was sought which all Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike could sing, as on the 
occasion of the great international service of religion 
at the Chicago Exposition, “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 
has been the one selected. The ship’s band playing the 
music of this hymn was the last sound heard by the 
victims of the Titanic as they sank to a watery grave. 
Professor Hitchcock tells of meeting a group of fifty 
Syrian students as he and his traveling companions 
were coming down the foothills of Mount Lebanon in 
1870. The students were singing in their native tongue, 
but the familiar tune of “Bethany” left no doubt as to 
the words of their song. No other hymn was so much 
used by soldiers in the World War, no other was so 
often on the lips of the wounded and dying. 

In five large Methodist churches there have recently 
been held voting tests to determine in the order of 
their preference the ten best-loved hymns. The re- 
sults in one may be taken as representative of those 
in the others. In Trinity Methodist Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., for instance, two hundred and fifteen par- 
ticipants registered their first choice of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” followed by “Abide with Me,” “O Beau- 
tiful for Spacious Skies,” “Faith of Our Fathers,’ 


“Lead, Kindly Light,” “Day is Dying in the West,” 


“Jesus, Pilot Me,” “All hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
and “Rock of Ages.” In each of the four other churches 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” came first except one, in 
which case it was given sixth place. “Abide with Me” 
also ranked second in every case but one. On the 
whole, no other hymn made so good a showing as 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” although in some instances 
“Abide with Me” pressed it hard for precedence. 

The test was of course wholly a popular one. Because 
it is the best liked of all-hymns it does not follow that 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” is, as has been claimed, 
also the most poetical. Nor is it easy to determine 
how much of the popularity of any hymn depends upon 
the music to which it is sung. We do know that when 
For 
nearly twenty years it was sung to various tunes and 
chants. In England Dykes wrote the tune of “Hor- 
bury” for it in 1859, Hopkins wrote another setting 
for et, and Sullivan composed his “St. Edmund” and 
“Propior Deo.” The last edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern sets the hymn to “Horbury,” as does the 
English Hymnal. The New Hymnal (English Uni- 
tarian) sets the hymn to Sullivan’s “Propior Deo.” 
Lightwood in Hymn Tunes and their Story (English) 
does not even mention “Bethany,” which in this coun- 
try gave “Nearer, My God, to Thee” its instant popu- 
larity. 

Dr. Lowell Mason, wat wrote “Bethany” in 1860, 


HAYWARD 


made a notable contribution to American church 
music, but his service in this particular case has not 
gone without criticism. The tune is lacking in dignity, 
and in spite of its popular appeal is unworthy of so 
noble an utterance as “Nearer, My God, to. Thee.” 
Unless well handled, it is apt to drag badly, and at 
best the propriety of marrying “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” to waltz music may well be questioned. Any 
attempt to bring about a divorce between the two, how- 
ever, would now be hopeless. People will not sing the 
words to either “Horbury” or “St. Edmund” or any 
other tune less catchy than the one with which they 
are familiar. In the popular mind the two are in- 
separable, and to part them would doubtless seem to 
many an impiety. 

Strictures such as these upon the music of the hymn 
have been more than matched by those which have 
been directed against its alleged shortcomings as an 
expression of the real mind of Christendom. Because 
of its lack of evangelical flavor, especially because it 
fails to mention explicitly the name of Christ, many 
hands have been set to the task of redeeming its dan- 
gerous currency. None of these proposed improve- 
ments, however, have been accepted, and the hymn con- 
tinues to stand in its original integrity and beauty. 

Those who are curious in the matter of proposed 
alterations and additions may consult the Baptist 
Prayers and Hymns of 1858, Shirmer’s Daily Service 
Hymnal, published in 1864, the Hymnal of Dr. Monsell 
which appeared in 1873, and other publications. Not 
all of those who offered substitutions were as modest 
as Bishop Bickersteth, who says in his annotated edi- 
tion of the Hymn Composers, 1876, “The Editor shrank 
from appending a verse of his own to a hymn so gen- 
erally esteemed complete as this, or he would have 
suggested the following: 

“There in my Father’s house, 
Safe and at rest, 

There in my Savior’s love 
Perfectly blest, 

Age after age to be 

Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


Let this suffice for all the many futile attempts 
which have been made to improve the hymn. The 
quality of the original carries its own perfection and 
tolerates no inferiority. The world still sings “a cross” 
in the first stanza and declines the substitution of “the 
Cross” in its place. If only the additions had had 
more intrinsic worth, perhaps the hand of the would-be 
despoiler would have had a better chance of success, 
but there was also something radically wrong with the 
conception which prompted the proposed changes. 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee” breathes the spirit of 
the New Testament, but in form it is of the Old; and 
these doctrinal innovations are as far from the simple 
emotion which produced it as would be the Apostle 
Paul from the prophet Isaiah. The hymn is the ex- 
pression of the soul’s deepest need told in the figures 
of Jacob’s vision at Luz. The young wanderer Jacob, 
who has left his father’s house, finds himself sad and 
lonely as the sun goes down. The burden of his sin 
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Origin of a Popular Song 


An expert on song-writing has recently said: “By 
transposing some of the powerful strains in ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,’ several songs have been written. 
The auditor is caught by the haunting melody and 
knows that it reminds him of something—something 
that he cannot locate. He does not forget it, and 
goes about whistling the song for hours. There you 
have a popular song. I have heard that Paul Dresser, 
a famous ballad-writer of several years ago, was So 
attracted by a combination of notes in ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’ that it suggested to him the air for 
‘On the Banks of the Wabash,’ an enormous seller in 
its day.” 


is upon him, and the future is dark. Taking a stone, 
he rests his head upon it and falls asleep, to dream 
of the way back to God, which comes to him as a 
ladder let down from heaven. Waking in the morning, 
it is to bright and praiseful thoughts, for God has 
been with him. He sees that hindrances sometimes 
turn out to be helps, and so even by his woes he learns 
how to rise, raising there a Bethel out of his stony 
griefs, and finally taking joyous flight in a burst of 
eratitude, a pzan of praise which is not surpassed in 
the literature of religion. 

The hymn as it stands is a consistent whole, it is 
Hebraic in its stark simplicity, its preoccupation with 
God alone. The suggested variations thus do not fit 
in with the original scheme of the hymn, and by an 
instinct of fairness and good taste they have all been 
rejected even by those who deplore its Unitarian origin 
and who would gladly on that account lessen its hold 
upon the popular heart. 

Unitarians probably would not quarrel with this 
natural preference for Trinitarian phraseology on the 
part of evangelical people, but they would apparently 
be justified in objecting to discrimination simply on 
the ground of the denominational origin of the hymn. 
This unfairness has been noted by the editor of the 
Dictionary of Hymnology, himself a clergyman of the 
Church of England. “This hymn,” he writes, “is a 
curious case of the color which is given a hymn by the 
antecedents of its author. In the case of Addison and 
his ‘All Thy Mercies, O My God,’ and many other 
hymns of a like kind, no attempt has ever been made 
to alter its distinctive character as a hymn to the 
Father alone. With Mrs. Adams, being a Unitarian, 
the treatment is changed, notwithstanding the redeem- 
ing lines 

H’en tho’ it be a cross 
That raiseth me 


in the opening stanza.” 

A still more familiar comparison can be made be- 
tween the fate of “Lead, Kindly Light” in this re 
spect and that of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The 
one was written by a little-known nonconformist 
woman, the other by a prominent ecclesiastic, not of 
the Roman Catholic, as is commonly stated, but of the 
Anglican Church, for the composition of Newman’s 
great hymn antedated his break with the Church of 
England by twelve years. Both hymns alike breathe 
the. devotional spirit, the first being a supplication for 
guidance in time of perplexity, the second an expres- 
sion of gratitude for answered prayers, but in neither 
of them does the name of Christ appear. 

Mrs. Adams seems never to have suspected the im- 
portance of her contribution to hymnology, while New- 
man, we are told, lightly dismissed his from his mind 
when once it was written, and alluded to it only a few 
times in later life. No one has ever questioned the 
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orthodoxy of “Lead, Kindly Light” or has thought 
it necessary to reassure its standing by additions or 
corrections. Evidently, then, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” is to be judged inadequate not so much on 
account of its unevangelical character as by reason of 
its Unitarian authorship. 

Rev. Duncan Campbell tells his readers in Hymns 
and Hymn Makers that Mrs. Adams was a Unitarian, 
and then adds, “but few of the millions who love and 
sing her hymns would imagine it.” The large body 
of hymns by Unitarian writers, such, for instance, as 
Sir John Bowring’s “In the Cross of Christ I glory”. 
and the Christmas hymns of Edmund Hamilton Sears, 
which all Christians use, ought long ago to have dis- 
pelled any such feeling of surprise. 

This distrust of all ‘things Unitarian may also have 
fostered the impression which so long prevailed that 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” was written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. When at last its true authorship was 
established, the unfamiliar name was accepted with 
apparently little curiosity. But there is an increasing 
interest to-day in the question, Who and what was 
Sarah Flower Adams? Up to the present time a few 
scattered facts are all that exist. These fragments, 
here for the first time brought together as a connected 
whole, tell all too meagerly the story of a remarkable 
and lovable personality, whose work has put the whole 
Christian world in her debt. 

Sarah Flower Adams was born at Great Harlow, 
Essex, England, in 1805. The father, Benjamin Flower, 
while editing that earliest of liberal newspapers, the 
Cambridge Intelligencer, had run afoul of the courts. 
For defending the French Revolution, and speaking 
critically of a certain Bishop Watson, he was sen- 
tenced to six months in Newgate Jail. From that 
sentence momentous consequences were to flow. Never 
again, we are told, was the liberty of political discus- 
sion denied in England. Then one day there appeared 
at the jail a young woman named Eliza Gould, who 
had come to show her sympathy for the imprisoned 
editor. She, too, had suffered for opinion’s sake. Thus 
brought together, the two afterward married, and es- 
tablished a ‘home. which soon became a center of liberal 
interests. Two daughters were born who both shared 
in these reformatory activities and added an artistic 
element as time went on. William J. Fox, the minis- 
ter of South Place Unitarian Chapel, London, was a 
frequent visitor. It was the day of the Anti-Corn Law 
League, and the air was full of social and political agi- 
tation. Fox, besides preaching, was a member of Par- 
liament; he also edited the Monthly Repository and 
lectured to Workingmen’s Classes. He encouraged and 
sympathized with the daughters, and they in turn 
helped him in his work. Eliza, the elder, devoted her- 
self to enriching the musical part of the Chapel ser- 
vice, while Sarah contributed hymns. Much of her 
poetical work was inspired by humanitarian causes, 
but she was by no means without other and more am- 
bitious plans. She published a long dramatic poem 
entitled “Vivia Perpetua,” and at one time seriously 
considered becoming an actress and going onto the 
stage. The real bent of her mind, however, was lyrical, 
and her life-work was to be among the reformers and 
those who cared most for the things of the spirit. 

When in 1841 Mr. Fox edited a Collection of Hymns 
and Chants, many of her hymns, both original and 
translated, appeared in it, and among them was 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Mrs. Adams was at this 
time thirty-six years old, and she had still seven more 
years to live. After the death of her father she be- 


came a member of the Fox household. The indefati-— 


gable editor and preacher, always her friend and ad- 
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yviser, published her poems in his Monthly Repository. 
At the age of twenty-nine she married William Bridges 
Adams, an engineer and inventor. 

These scanty records, together with the story of her 
riendships, are all that we know about this interesting 

oman. Robert Browning, the poet, seems to have 
been closely connected with the Flower family. It is 
said that its members first recognized his genius and 
called public attention to it. Asa boy of fifteen, the 
poet corresponded with Sarah Flower, and together 
they discussed their religious doubts and difficulties. 
Browning’s biographer credits her with having inspired 
“Pauline,” and in after years the poet spoke of her 
as “a very remarkable person.” Carlyle, who came 
often to her father’s house, also was her friend; and 
more particularly Leigh Hunt, who characterized her 
as “rare mistress of thought and tears.” 

All who knew her, indeed, spoke of Mrs. Adams with 
enthusiasm. There are many scattered references to 
her in literature, some of them dwelling on her beauty 
and attractiveness of person, others praising her high- 
mindedness, while all agree on the religious sensibility, 
the unselfishness of her nature. When in health, her 
spirits were high and her manner playful; but the 
changes of life proved too much for one whose health 
had always been delicate. When in 1846 the elder 
sister died, Mrs. Adams was unable to rise above the 
loss, and her own death followed in 1848. At her grave 
was sung the only other hymn of hers which has be- 
come widely known, “He sendeth sun, he sendeth 
shower.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Such Faith is Vain, says Mr. Allen 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Now comes William Safford Jones to tell us of another “dis- 
tinet line of cleavage in our religious body,” and that some 
of our churches are not Christian because their pulpits do not 
teach immortality in a certain conventional way. But some- 
how or other the breach is always healed, if indeed it ever 
existed except ‘functionally’ so as to be readily amenable to 
Christian science in every sense of that term. 

It may be, some of our pulpits are indefinite about God, 
freedom, immortality, democracy, internationalism, and the 
new age; and yet I trust they are teaching these things per- 
haps a little more effectually because they are not precise and 
dogmatic in their detailed pronouncements concerning them. 
The larger the subject, the more vague we must be about it. 
Religion cannot wait for definite views about God, immortality, 
conversion, prayer, and the like. If it did, most of us would 
never pray, nor should we ever get converted except in spite 
of ourselves and of our churches. ° 

There are few people to-day that think at all seriously about 
life hereafter that do not at times have their doubts about it. 
This applies to clergymen as well as laymen. It is a very 
conyenient thing, when we are in doubt about this or any other 
yery large matter, that we do not have to say, ‘Wither it is 
so or it is not so’; but may say, instead, “Probably there is 
something in it, though we are not clear just how.” It would 
be cruel to deny the average man this refuge. As to preachers, 
it would not only be unjust to them, but against their efficiency 
and the interest of their churches, to require them to take a 
vacation wheneyer they have doubts and cannot speak of im- 
mortality in-a definite way. 

The only way for modern people to lay these doubts once 
for all seems to be through spiritism; and I for one, though 
I am open to conviction, had rather not believe in a hereafter 
than in the inanities of “Raymond.” ‘The early Christian 
Church had its own spiritism in the Resurrection story, which 
Mr. Jones would apparently use again as the foundation of 
our faith. No weaker or narrower foundation could be pro- 
posed; and I speak as one who loves the Resurrection legend 
and uses it every Easter. That story might convince Paul 
and others of his time, but is worthless as evidence for us 
to-day. If Mr. Jones’s or anybody’s faith in immortality is 
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based on the Resurrection of Jesus,—whether in visions or in 
any other way,—it is vain and insubstantial. 

If we must teach definite views on immortality, let us have 
them through modern and not ancient spiritism. And though 
I personally like the Easter legends, I would not, like Mr. 
Jones and “A Laywoman,” read ministers and pulpits that do 
not use them out of the Christian fellowship, any more than 
I would say that our Puritan forebears were pagans or ethical 
culturists because they did not celebrate Christmas. 

BRRNARDSTON. MAss. JosEpH Capy ALLEN, 


Russia and Religious Persistence 


To the Hditor of THe Curistian Rucrster :— 


I am profoundly interested in the reply to my article on 
Russia, by Katherine Weller of Prague. To be criticised in 
such admirable style is more welcome than to be praised by 
people who cannot tell intelligently why they agree. It is 
the most intelligent criticism I could expect. 

Perhaps it is right that my article should not be read with- 
out the vigorous defense of the Russian middle class and its 
cultural achievements as presented by Mrs. Weller. The only 
thing I should like to point out here is that, hard as it may 
be, we shall have to set our teeth and refuse to hark back to 
the voices of the past, sweet and sad though they sound to 
us. We must learn to look forward. Otherwise life is surely 
not worth living. As for Mrs. Weller’s fears regarding reli- 
gion in Bolshevist Russia, she surely ought to know that never 
before have the churches and synagogues and mosques of Rus- 
sia seen such vast multitudes kneeling in genuine, heartfelt 
prayer as now, when those arrant fools thought that they 
could extirpateegenuine religiousness and piety by shooting 
clergymen or hanging a sign on the Kremlin wall, saying, 
“Religion is Opium for the People’! 

Perhaps it is opium. So much the better for the people who 
would otherwise perish under the dissecting scalpel of Bol- 
shevism. And so much -the worse for Bolshevism. For the 
people, thanks to this opium of religion, purified and purged, 
will survive the operation, long after the very memory of the 
vivisectionists will have been obliterated from the map of 
Russia. Take the religious history of that small people, the 
Jews, aS an inspiring example of what persecution does to 
fortify and render almost imperishable a religious faith. For 
every Jew who gave up his ghost on the auto da fé of the 
Inquisition, for every scroll of the Torah torn and trampled 
in the mire by the pogrom-mob, a new resolution to abide by 
the faith of the fathers was born in a heart that may other- 
wise never have thought of religion. And so it will be in 
Russia. 

Religion will not die. It is immortal and eternal. Without 
some kind of religion, no generation, sinee the dawn of history, 
has been known to live. Religion will not perish in Russia, 
but, on the contrary, it will grow to its full height the more 
quickly if it is persecuted, finally converting or eliminating its 
persecutors, as Christianity did in Rome, WH. ARONSBERG. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Immortality not a Cardinal Doctrine 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

There appeared in last week’s Rrcister [October 26] a com- 
munication under the caption “Immortality and Certainty.” 
The writer expresses his faith in the hereafter in a manner 
that is stimulating and contagious. The very earnestness with 
which he believes will inspire others to believe. His indict- 
ment of those who openly repudiate the doctrine of personal 
immortality is just, for the mortality of the human spirit is 
beyond proof. But is it just to read out of the Unitarian 
fellowship and out of the Christian communion those ministers 
who have their doubts on this matter? I believe in personal 
immortality, but should I lose my faith in it, I should still 
feel it my duty to show the people the way to the more abund- 
ant spiritual life, and it would be still laid upon my conscience 
to preach the necessity of expressing this life in the daily 
practice of human brotherhood. Neither is the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality to me “the central fact of the Christian life.” 
I have known many people who lived the Christian life beauti- 
fully and earnestly but who believed that death ends all. They 
laid away their loved ones with the firm assurance that “there 
the weary are at rest.” The central doctrine of the Christian 
religion is love to God and love to man. Personal immortality 
is important, but to doubt or disbelieve it is not sufficient 
cause for disfellowshipping either a minister or a church. 

GARDNER, Mass. H. VAN OMMEREN, 
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‘“‘More Books in the Home”’ 
Ags a a & 


The return of Children’s Book Week 
suggests the problem of juvenile litera- 
ture. That boys and girls ought to read, 
and that they do read, there can be little 
question. The publishers’ -generous an- 
nual output of books intended for youth- 
ful reading proves that. After the fash- 
ion of Dr. Coué, they can claim that their 
production of juveniles is “better and bet- 
ter” every year. Certainly, it is a ques- 
tion if the bookseller’s counters ever dis- 
played a larger quantity, and finer qual- 
ity. of this kind of literature than at the 
present time. Anybody seeking a book 
to give a boy or a girl finds himself con- 
fronted by an entrancing variety of yol- 
umes, both new and old. Besides an ex- 
ceptionally large number of books, now 
published for the first time, many clas- 
sics, dear through long acquaintance, are 
appearing in beautiful editions. The 
would-be buyer of children’s books thus 
finds himself faced by an embarrassment 
of riches. 

Following its custom established a 
year ago, THe Recister this week offers 
its readers many reviews of juvenile books. 

The slogan of Children’s Book Week is 
well chosen. “More Books in the Home” 
expresses an ambition which may profit- 
ably be cherished by every homekeeper 
and householder in the land. Definite 
plans for the encouragement of reading 
are unquestionably worth while. It is the 
plain duty of every parent to know what 


their boys and girls read, and to exercise 
a reasonable guidance upon the literary 
tastes and preferences of their children. 
At the same time, perhaps the most effec- 
tive influence to be thus exerted will be 
indirect. Leave good books lying about, 
within easy reach. Refuse houseroom to 
unworthy literature. On your tables and 
shelves place a variety of volumes, chosen 
with catholic impartiality, with not too 
much effort at direct guidance, and your 
children will absorb them almost uncon- 
sciously. Many a cultivated person can 
trace the beginnings of a throng of cher- 
ished literary acquaintances to the wis- 
dom of farsighted parents who gave them 
access to good books after the fashion 
deseribed by Charles Lamb in his essay on 
“Mackery Ind.” Referring to his sister, 
you will remember he says: “Her educa- 
tion in youth was not much attended to; 
and she happily missed all that train of 
female garniture which passeth by the 
name of accomplishments. She was tum- 
bled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English read- 
ing, without much selection or prohibi- 
tion, and browsed at will upon that fair 
and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty 
girls, they should be brought up exactly 
in this fashion. I know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be dimin- 
ished by it; but I can answer for it, that 
it makes (if the worst comes to the worst) 
most incomparable old maids.” 


I 
The Book of Books 


By Henry A. Sher- 
Kent. New York: 


THE CHILDREN’S Bren. 
man and Charles Foster 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

This volume has been written by men 
who are students of Hebrew history and 
of the youthful mind, otherwise the book 
could not show such knowledge of Old 
Testament narrative and at the same 
time be written in a language children can 
read. Too many books for children where 
they may gain in simplicity of expres- 
sion lose in dignity and power. This has 
been especially true of children’s Bibles. 
The present book is an achievement in 
clear diction, force, and spiritual strength. 
Parents can without hesitation put it into 
the hands of their children, with the 
knowledge that the sublimity and high 
moral influence of the Bible story has 
been retained. The type is of good size, 
and the division of the book into numer- 
ous short chapters makes easy reading. 
Children like the Bible stories. Some of 
the best stories for boys and girls are 
included in the Bible, especially in the 
Old Testament, but up to the time of the 
publication of this volume, numbers have 
not been available for the youthful mind. 
The value of the book is much enhanced 
by the truly remarkable pictures, many 


of them excellent reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings. Several of these are by 
W. L. Taylor, an artist well known for 
his work with Bible subjects, and a 
leader among artists in his ability to com- 
bine colors and produce accurate Eastern 
effects. The stories of the Psalms and 
Proverbs are written in the form of verse 
and are made as simple and direct as 
possible. The compilers of this valuable 
addition to Biblical knowledge have done 
a real service to parents as well as to 
the church. Fathers and mothers who 
wish to ground their children in the ele- 
ments of good writing cannot do better 
than procure this book. 


Vib : 
For the Little Folk 


Tun SHADOW WitcH. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. New York: HE, P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

There are many delightful fireside tales 
for children, but none just like this, for 
this is a tale of the fireside itself, and 
the fairies that live in and about it. You 
can see the very fairies of the story as 
you sit and read before the broad hearth- 
stone. There are the beautiful fairies of 
the bright Land of Fire, and the fairies 
of the magical Land of Glowing Embers. 
Then there igs Giant Curling Smoke rising 
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from the Plain of Ash, where the Ash 
Goblin lurks, and where the Wind in the 
Chimney swoops down boisterously upon 
unsuspecting passers-by. There is also 
the Wizard of the Cave of Darkness and 
his attendant Evil Imps. And finally 
there is the Shadow Witch herself, the 
one good person living in the dim Land 
of Shadow, between the Land of Fire 
and the chimney-back. How the Shadow 
Witch comes under the evil power of the 
Wizard, and how she is delivered through 
the loyalty of Creeping Shadow and the 
bravery of Prince Ember, and how in the 
end she leaves her home for the Palace 
of Good Cheer in the Land of Embers, 
makes a fascinating story for children, 
told by a master of English prose, with 
a delicacy of touch and a reach of imagi- 
native power that make the book one 
well worthy to be placed in the hands of 
children, or read to them. And ‘if that’s 
not high praise, tell me higher, and I’ll 
use it.” 


Cuico. By Lucy M. Blanchard. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Chico is a homing pigeon who won 
honor in the war, filling with pride the 
hearts of his little owners, Andrea and 
Maria, whose home was near St. Mark’s 
Square in Venice, which, as every one 
knows, is a Mecca for petted pigeons. In 
itself the story is well told, with an un- 
derlying and unusual charm of Old World, 
Venetian atmosphere. Chico, a pet at 


Boston: 


_ once gentle and at the same time capable 


ot performing a great and recognized 
service for his country, will find his abid- 
ing-place in the hearts of children. 


THe SANDMAN: His Farry Storrs. By 
Helen I, Castella. Boston: The Page Company. 

All little people are acquainted with 
the Sandman who regularly visits them 
each night. Joyce didn’t believe in the 
Land of Nod, where the Sandman lives, 
until one night he called and took her 
with him. For twelve nights Joyce went 
with the Sandman, making many new 
friends and enjoying new experiences. 
The Sandman taught Joyce the use of 
the trees and flowers in the Land of Nod. 
She soon believed the wonders found in 
this interesting land and became the 
Sandman’s devoted companion. The land 
of make-believe is always a happy one 
for little folks, and this story will hold 
the interest of the child throughout the 
book. 


CHILDREN OF THE WiLpD. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this volume the author offers fifteen 
tales, written with his usual charm, which 
will carry young readers deep into balsam- 
smelling forests, beside wilderness lakes, 
and there make them at home not only 
with their surroundings, but with “the 
furred, finned, and feathered kindred of 
the wild.” Nothing stirs a keener inter- 
est in children than stories of those lesser 
brethren who live their eventful lives as 
far removed as possible from the trails of 
intruding man. The lure of the unex- 
plored, deep in the heart of every child, 
will leap to this call of hidden places; and 
no child will fail to envy Babe his satis-- 
fying trip with Uncle Andy and big Bill — ; 
Pringle, guide. 
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Tun Farry Down. By Netta Strett. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A collection of five one-act plays easily 
possible for children to act. Full of fair- 
ies, squirrels, rabbits, and all things dear 
to childhood, the plays will find enthu- 
isiastic welcome among children, in all of 

hom lies latent a dramatic instinct eager 
for expression. ° 


Tun Dawn Garpen. By Gertrude Mercia 
Wheelock. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $0.75. 

In the Dawn Garden the flowers ean 
talk. Each flower has a mission, and the 
child who listens to their tender counsels 
of purity and helpfulness becomes strong 
and happy, glad to bring happiness to 
others. The religious message of the book 
is suited to the understanding of small 
children. 


THE Merrin ADVENTURES Or RoBIN Hoop 
AND SANTA CLAts. By J. Hdgar Park. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $0.75. 

No one but the gifted minister of the 
Second Church in Newton would have 
thought of bringing Robin Hood and Santa 
Claus together in a laughable companion- 
ship. With a humor as light as it is 
whimsical, Mr. Park recounts a meeting 
of the two heroes ever dear to the child 
heart. His little book with its bright 
eover and attractive illustrations in color 
is sure to bring delight to a multitude of 
boys and girls of all ages. 


HIAPPpYLAND’S Farry Grorro PLAys. By 
Emilie Blackmore Stapp and Eleanor Cameron, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

These six plays, especially suitable for 
the fall and winter months, will meet 
the needs of teachers or other workers 
with children who are on the lookout for 
plays which, through their appeal to the 
imagination, will spur children to spon- 
taneous expression, and which, at the 
same time, are practical and easy to 
stage. The plays are the outcome of the 
authors’ work in establishing on a small 
scale a community theatre for children, 
where they patiently studied small ac- 
tors who played to audiences of their 
playmates. 


KRITTERS OF THH KiTcCHHN KINGDOM. By 
Aunt Jo and Uncle George. Drawings and 
Lettering by Paul Brown. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. 


_Grown-ups as well as all children will 

instantly be in thrall to the fascinations 
of this original book. . To make every ani- 
mal cleverly described in jingle by Aunt 
Jo and Uncle George, and no less cleverly 
drawn by Paul Brown, seems, when one 
has finished the book, the only worth- 
while thing in all the world to do! Who, 
with imagination, aided by a few tooth- 
picks and two pins, could resist the temp- 
tation of turning a harmless carrot into 
a fearsome hundred-legged worm? Hach 
picture seems more irresistible than the 
last, with perhaps of outstanding charm 
the army mule (made from a pear), 
Peppo Da Monk, uncannily lifelike (made 
from a red pepper), Old O-Bad-Iah Octo- 
pus (a parsnip villainously transformed), 
and Sir Christopher Cueumber, who, in 
trig green uniform and with uplifted 
string-bean arm, arrests our immediate 
attention on the jacket of the book, 
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Our Lirrty FaupaL Coustn or Lone Aco. 
By Laura E. Richards. Boston: The Page 
Company. 

Another of the Little Cousins of Long 
Ago Series, which is so well and favorably 
known as to need little further mention. 
This volume, as told in the dedication, 
is “a little key to the great gate that 
leads to the Ballad Country,” and is the 
story of Alan of Morven, called the Little 
Master, of his sister Elspat, and of David 
the Harper, who lived, all three, in ro- 
mantic Scotland in the fourteenth century, 
under Robert the Second. ‘Taken as a 
whole, the Series is, in story guise, a de- 
lightful history of many lands. 


Tun DANDNLION Farry. By Marjorie L. 
Cooley. Philadelphia: Dorrance. $0.50. 

This slender volume holds two short 
stories for children, the one telling about 
a fairy’s ride to the sky and a happy 
homecoming, the other about a small boy 
with whom “eating was not a regular 
habit,” and his effort to buy a license for 
his beloved dog. Both stories teach sym- 
pathy with the less fortunate. 


LirrLe GuAD Heart. By Linda Stevens 
Almond. Boston: The Page Company. 

This is the story of Joan Warwick, 
whose own glad heart is the leaven which 
lightens many a family problem. An un- 
eonscious guerdon, Joan’s persistent sun- 
niness sheds, in the end, its warmth and 
happiness over the members of her family. 
A story of passing interest to girls from 
twelve to fifteen. : 


LAMP-LIGHT TALHS. By Pauline Carrington 
Bouvé. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. Il 
lustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. 

In this volume Mrs. Bouyé offers small 
readers a collection of twenty-nine short 
stories. As the name implies, each story 
is of a length suitable for reading aloud 
around the evening lamp, and the divers 
subjects find their settings in many coun- 
tries besides our own. Brave Moustache, 
the Dog Soldier of France; The Cobblers 
of Bruges; The Japanese Doll Show are 
typical titles. 


III 
For Young Boys and Girls 


Ton Boy Magician. By Raymond Dizie. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Given a free choice of entertainment, 
most juvenile audiences cast a unanimous 
yote for a magician and his mystifying 
tricks. Uppermost in the minds of the 
small onlookers, during the enthralling 
performance, runs the tantalizing thought, 
“Tf only I knew how he does that!” For 
many years Mr. Dixie entertained enthu- 
siastic child audiences, and in this his 
book the answer to the magie of many 
of his popular tricks is clearly given. 


SKINNY HARRISON, ADVENTURER. .By Walter 
Scott Story. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 


ard Co, 
Boys from twelve to sixteen will see 
their own interests, adventures, and 


pranks reflected in the set of fun-loving 
boys led by “Skinny,” so dubbed for his 
fatness. The book is readable, but one 
sometimes feels that with a plethora of 
this class of book within easy access of 
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children, growing minds are led into paths 
of profitless excitement and away from 
books of greater intrinsic value. 


Tun Boys’ Book or WHaturs. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 

If you have a boy who loves adventure, 
—and what boy does not?—give him this 
book. Its pages thrill with the perilous 
joys of whaling, one of the most exciting 
and venturesome of human occupations, 
combining sport and wage-earning to a 
marked degree. To the growing literature 
of this hunting of big game through the 
Seven seas, Mr. Verrill has made a con- 
tribution of real value in this story of 
the whaling industry made plain for grow- 
ing lads. Many a boy of larger growth 
will also find its chapters exceedingly 
good reading. The invigorating breath 
of salt water blows through its pages. 

DororTHy DAINTY’S TREASURB CHEST. By 
Amy Brooks. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.25. 

The readers of the Dorothy Dainty 
books grow up quicker than does the at- 
tractive little heroine, whose good times 
and adventures already form the subject 
of many volumes. Dorothy's companions 
change little in character, each running 
true to form as when we first made their 
acquaintance. In its stories of frolics, 
surprises, and unusual happenings, this 
volume is fully the equal of the others. 

TH CHINESP Kitrun. By Hdna A. Brown. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

This story of two happy, friendly little 
sisters, to whom the loss of a toy came 
near tragedy, and a visit to Boston with 
a chance to feed the squirrels on the Com- 
mon, ride in a swan-boat, and have ice- 
cream at luncheon was a wonderful treat, 
charms .by its naturalness and the un- 
affected style of narration. Miss Brown 
has long ranked among well-known writ- 
ers for small children. 

THp TRAINING SCHOOL OF POPULARITY. By 
Muriel White Dennis. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

The letters of Peggy MacIntyre to Jane 
Willard, a younger girl, are a concrete 
help to other young girls on their illusive 
quest for popularity. From her own ex- 
perience Peggy shows that until a girl 
depends not upon externals, but upon 
such attributes as charm, poise, and sym- 
pathy, her popularity will be short-lived. 
Peggy’s three essentials to the desired 
goal are worth remembering : “1. Unselfish- 
ness. 2. Sincere friendliness. 3. Ability 
(or willingness) to adapt yourself and 
appear at ease under all circumstances 
and with all people.” 


A Magic Wand 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Oh, the firelight glows, and the pine knot snaps! 

And it’s cheerless and cold outside, perhaps ; 

But we’re snug and warm, and the coals we 
rake 

So our magic wand we may gaily shake. 


It's a fairy thing, though it looks so plain, 

Just some wood and wire, and it’s filled with 
grain. 

Now the spell is wrought by the fireplace fays, 

And your part’s to shake! But you'll find it 
pays ! 


For the magic wand, just as sure’s you’re born, 
Will provide a feast of snowy corn! 
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IV 
Noble Editions 


IvaAnHor. By Sir Walter Scott. Illustrated 
in color by Roland Wheelwright. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Parents who deplore the plethora of 
modern books of froth which in attractive 
guise beguile growing minds into easy 
paths of passing interest and excitement, 
and who earnestly desire, instead, that 
the reading of their children shall rest 
on the firm foundation of the classics, 
will rejoice in the aid.given them by this 
sumptuous edition of Ivanhoe. Bound in 
blue silk cloth lettered in gold, printed in 
clear type on the best of paper, contain- 
ing sixteen illustrations in color which 
spur the imagination, the book is one 
which any boy or girl will own with pride 
and read with awakening delight. 


THE CLOISTER AND THD HBARTH. By Charles 


Reade. With Sixteen Colored Illustrations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $38.00. 

Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. New 
York: Dodd, Mead &€ Co. $3.50. 


Of these volumes it is difficult to write 
with restraint. Both are triumphs of the 
bookmaker’s art. Well bound, clearly 
printed on excellent paper, and illustrated 
with a wealth of drawings in color, they 
are sumptuous in every way, deserving 
conspicuous places in any library. It is 
easy to picture the delight of any youth- 
ful reader so fortunate as to possess them. 
The Cloister and the Hearth is the latest 
contribution of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
to their edition of classic fiction, which 
already includes Lorna Doone, David Cop- 
perfield, Ivanhoe, Jane Eyre, and The 
Three Musketeers. Charles Reade’s great 
novel of medieval England is a worthy 
addition to the group. We question if it 
has ever been published in handsomer 
guise. The same query may also be asked 
concerning Herman Melyille’s famous 
whaling classic, an illustrated edition of 
which has just been published by the 
same firm. The story has long since been 
recognized as one of the few great Ameri- 
ean works of art. Miss Schaeffer's illus- 
trations are completely in the spirit of the 
text, besides being able to claim not a 
little genuine beauty of their own. Happy 
the boy or girl who gets either of these 
books for a Christmas present. 


LitTLe WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. . $1.50. 

Little Women was published first in 
1868. Ever since, it has been a classic. 
Multitudes of American children have 
read the book, and in turn have procured 
it for their children. The natural and 
human characteristic in the story is what 
has made the volume popular through so 
long a period of time. Little, Brown & 
Co. are publishing it in a new and inex- 
pensive edition. When one examines the 
book, sees the large text and the splendid 
pictures, the question arises—how, in view 
of the present high rates of publication, 
can the publishers produce such an ex- 
cellent book for the price? Mothers who 
recall with what laughter and tears they 
followed the fortunes of Meg, Jo, Beth, 
and Amy, will be glad to know that one 
of the best editions of this famous story 
ever placed on the book-store counter, is 
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now available. The story is brightened 
by the insertion of eight beautiful illus- 
trations in color, reproductions of the 
paintings by that famous artist of child- 
hood scenes, Jessie Willcox Smith. The 
pictures reproduce with exact detail the 
costumes and home furnishings of the 
period. The revival in attractive form 
of this children’s classic will be heartily 
welcomed by every one interested in juve- 
nile literature. 


V 
For Older Boys 


A PRINCDTON BOY IN THE REVOLUTION. 
Paul G. Tomlinson. 
é Co. 

In this his second volume of stories of 
Princeton, the author reflects the history 
and the prominence of the College of New 
Jersey, as it was then called, during the 
stirring days of the Revolution. Ameri- 
can history, accurate in every detail, col- 
lege history, and the history of John 
Sterling, one of the many students who, 
fired by the spirit of independence, en- 
listed in the service of their country, fur- 
nishes a tale of American stanchness of 
which any young American of to-day may 
well be proud. Carefully interwoven as 
the threads of the story are, particular 
emphasis is yet laid upon those impor- 
tant revolutionary events which had their 
scene at Princeton, thus making it promi- 
nent oyer other colleges of that day. 


By 
New York: Dodd, Mead 


Right END Emerson. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Barbour’s books are well known to 
all sport-loving boys. The scene of this 
tale is Alton Academy, a preparatory 
school where many of the author’s heroes 
have won honors on the athletic field. In 
line with his other books, the author sees 
to it that Right End Emerson overcomes 
obstacles and becomes the football pride 
of his admiring and enthusiastic school- 
mates. The book’s chief recommendation 
is its catching spirit of enthusiasm for 
football. 


Morn Mystery TALBS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
By Elva 8. Smith. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 

In this volume Miss Smith of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, adds to similar 
selections in her preceding book, Mystery 
Tales. Familiar as she is with the best 
in literature, and recognizing as she does 
the lure of ghosts, wizards, and like en- 
chantments, Miss Smith here offers a col- 
lection of tales by Washington Irving, 
Poe, Scott, Hawthorne, and, of modern 
writers, Alfred Noyes, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Arthur Machem, and Quiller- 
Couch. Of assured value are these sto- 
ries; and children of twelve and upward, 
as well as their parents, will read them 
with that thrill which has its root in 
mystery. 


PHILIP DerBy, Reporter. By Willis J. 
Abbot. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $1.75. 

In his introduction, the author says, 
“The story of ‘Philip Derby, Reporter’ is 
very largely founded on fact. It has a 
purpose other than one of mere entertain- 
ment, and intermingled with the fiction 
the reader will find an outline of meth- 


-also. 
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ods in vogue in a modern newspaper office. 
It has been my endeavor to draw a pic- 
ture of the conditions that confront the 
young man who seeks a foothold in jour- 
nalism in almost any large city.” The 
sugar coating that surrounds this pill of 
advice takes the form of a detective story. 
An Italian banker disappears, leaving, 
strange to say, the funds of the bank in- 
tact. A reporter from the Blade is as- 
signed to the case, and he disappears 
Philip Derby, a copy boy, becomes 
interested because he has been sent for 
the reporter’s copy and has brought to. 
the paper, not the copy, but a sheaf of 
blank papers, one of which bears the black 
hand sign. Having asked for and re- 
ceived two days’ leave from the office, he 
sets to work unraveling the mystery. He 
has a good supply of gray matter and 
uses it with the result that great success 
erowns his efforts. The author hopes 
that Philip’s good fortune may “encour- 
age youths, who, like him, rejoice in the 
smell of the printer’s ink, the rattle of 
the presses, and hope in time to be able 
to conduct a city staff of their own.” 


THE FLOWER OF FORTUNE. 
son Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. 
The Century Company. 

Young readers will find graphie histori- 
eal accounts of the Dutch-English period 
of New York City days interestingly in- 
terwoven with the fortunes of the spirited 
heroine, Judith Van Taatl, who proves 
that girls of long ago, as well as their 
sisters of to-day, were equal to the re- 
sponsibility of managing wealth and busi- 
ness clear-headedly, if, from the lap of 
fate, the burden falls to their lot. Ma- 
terial success and a happy love affair are 
Judith’s rewards for unshirked duty. 


By Emilie Ben- 
New York: 


Rau AMERICANS, By Mary H. Wade. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

The five men the author chooses for 
these “real Americans” are Theodore 
Roosevelt, The Man who Overecame; Her- 
bert Clark Hoover, The Savior of Help- 
less Children; Leonard Wood, The De- 
voted Patriot; John Burroughs, Nature’s 
Lover; Mark Twain, The Giver of Mirth; 
Edward Bverett Hale, The Man who Lent 
a Hand. Of peculiar interest to boys and 
girls are these character sketches of men 
whose names are familiar household 
words, as Mrs. Wade tells the story of 
each man’s boyhood, bringing out clearly 
those characteristics which molded lives 
of achievement and fame. 


Oxp Buack Bass. By Albert Benjamin Cun- 
ningham. New York and Oincinnati: The 
Abingdon Press. 1922. 

Here is a delightful and really informa- 
tive story of the life of a black bass in 
a New England lake, from the time of the 
spawn through the span of eight years 
that ordinarily constitutes the life of a 
bass. It is an imaginative biography, but 
based on the facts of science; and Mr. 
Cunningham often cites his authorities 
in the footnotes, in substantiation of his 
descriptions. The story moves on from 
the development of the school of bass 
through the natural selection that left 
only the strong, to the emergence of one 
who became their leader and the hero of 
the tale, and finally to a great fight be- 


wo 
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tween Old Black Bass, as he comes to be 
known, and a giant leader of a pickerel 
school, which is related with not a little 
of epic atmosphere. Anglers especially 
will like this book and will find much in 
it for their good, but no one can fail to 
feel its appeal and to be held by the charm 
of its story. 


BATTLES AND HNCHANTMENTS. By Norreys 
Jephson O’Conor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Thirteen tales retold from ancient Irish 
literature, for older boys and girls and 
for grown-ups no less. The author has 
successfully caught the elusive, dreamy 
enchantment of the early Irish myths 
which deal with the Tuatha De Dannon, 
or Fairies. The flavor of the old Gaelic 
folklore legends and of the Gaelic lan- 
guage itself is as untouched as is possible 
for a simple and charming rendering into 
English. 


Kip Kartoons. By Gene Carr, 
The Century Company. 

In this book are one hundred pictures 
chosen as the best from “Metropolitan 
Movies,” a ‘series of cartoons run in the 
New York World. New York’s East Side 
is the setting for all the drawings,—a 
background of pathos against which tell- 
ing incidents in the lives of these waifs 
of the streets are sharply etched. Fach 
picture rings true to universal childhood ; 
each caption further proves an amazing 
insight into an enchanted land. 


New York: 


Prratn’s Horn. By Francis Lynde. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Bonteck Van Dyke, a young man tem- 
porarily spoiled by the inheritance of a 
large fortune, tires of the unrealities with 
which his wealth provides him and deter- 
mines to test the inherent hardihood of 
himself, the girl he loves, and. some of 
his friends. Starting from New Orleans 
-on the Andromeda, he therefore takes 
them on a yachting trip with the purpose 
of marooning them on a desert island in 
the Caribbean Sea. The real perils and 
adventures of the cruise, though not as 
scheduled, nevertheless provide in full 
measure the intended test. Buried treas- 
ure and up-to-date pirates are not miss- 
ing; and at length, all dangers past, ‘the 
romance ends as every romance should. 


Tuy Fiew tine Srarkiuys. By Capt. Theo- 
dore Goodridge Roberts. Boston: The Rogers 
Company. 

The Starkleys came of a long line of 
pioneer ancestors. Their forefathers had 
come to a wild country and had ‘tamed it 

‘for their use. It was only logical, then, 
that when the country issued the call to 
war, the Starkley boys should respond at 
onee. Henry, the oldest, was an engineer ; 
Peter, a farmer who loved the soil- he 
tilled ; Dick, almost too young to join the 
service, but his persistency carried him to 
his goal. Because of their eagerness to 
serve and their willingness to learn, they 
found their progress assured. Jim Ham- 
mond, however, was made of weaker 
stuff; he was overfond of drink and too 
short-sighted to realize where his self- 

‘indulgences would lead him. There is ac- 
tion, fighting, and a strong war flavor 
throughout the book; but the emphasis is 
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placed on character. The author already 
has a reputation as a writer of worth- 
while books for boys. The Fighting Stark- 
leys will strengthen this still more. 


VI 
For Older Girls 


Rup-Rosin. By Jane Abbott. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 

Gordon’s father—he was known as 
Jimmie—called her ‘“Red-Robin” because 
“Gordon” was too formal for a little girl, 
and because she hopped when she walked, 
like a red robin. She was quite happy 
living with Jimmie, even if they did not 
always have plenty to eat, but when a 
summons came from her rich aunt for 
her to come and live at Gray Manor in a 
style befitting the Forsyth heir, she con- 
sented to go, just because it would give 
Jimmie a chance to become a good artist, 
which he could not be while he had her 
to take care of. Gray Manor, despite the 
“long line of servants,” looked pretty lone- 
some to Robin until she made friends with 
Beryl, a girl of Robin’s own age. There 
were many things for Robin to learn in 
her new surroundings—facts from books, 
and facts from life. The Forsyths owned 
the great mills, and the mills made the 
town. It was only natural that she should 
see and hear about how the people lived, 
and, being a thoughtful, unselfish girl, 
she soon found ways to help her less for- 
tunate neighbors. To be sure, it is seldom 
granted to a girl of thirteen to have con- 
trol of much money, but many of the 
kindly acts performed by Robin were done 
without the aid of money. To make the 
story a little more interesting, there is 
a slim thread of romance included. This 
is not a good-goody book, but one that all 
young girls should find both entertaining 
and instructive. 


Lronore Lends A Hanp. By Louise 8. 
Worthington. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.75. 

Leonore is a brilliant, daring, impul- 
sive girl who has a confirmed habit of 
wresting victory from apparent disaster. 
To be able to commit a wild prank at 
school, to refuse all explanation to the 
master, and then to be able so to speak 
to him that he “admires her spirit” and 
practically apologizes; to pick out a de- 
sirable stepmother and lend a hand to 
her father at the time of his proposal,— 
these are achievements that make a rec- 
ord in schoolgirl annals. The story is 
well told, and Leonore, considered as a 
heroine, is not spoiled by her suecess. 


CAROLINE AT CouuucE. By Lela Horn Rich- 
ards. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. $1.75. 

When Caroline had been making prepa- 
rations for her first college year, she 
had thought it great fun, but with the 
actual leave-taking from her beloved fam- 
ily, her great mountains, and all the ten- 
der associations, she was not quite so 
sure that life was all sunshine. The Uni- 
versity of California was a big place; 
would she find her niche there? Luck 
or fate was with her, however, or perhaps 
her room-mate’s remark accounted for it— 
“Be thankful that the good Lord stamped 
you with individuality.” Whichever was 
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the case, she soon found herself well 
started on four years of glorious experi- 
ence—in friendship with girls and with 
men, in study, and in the responsibilities 
of life. During her four-year course came 
the war, bringing its opportunities for 
service and sacrifice. The book closes 
with the end of her college life, but it 
leaves enough unsettled to make a sequel 
much to be desired. 


JupDY oF YorK Hitu. By Hthel Hume. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Judy of York Hill is the story of a 
girl's fifth-form year at a big boarding- 
school in Canada. Judith Benson was 
just an average healthy girl who knew 
what it was to be homesick, to be jealous, 
and to be filled to overflowing with the joy 
of living. She had the good fortune to 
be assigned to a set of cubicles which con- 
tained especially agreeable girls. They 
ealled themselves “the crew of the Jolly 
Susan,’ and many were the good times 
they had working and playing together. 
Nor were all their festivities confined to 
the school, for vacations offered splendid 
ehances for pleasure trips. The book 
tells primarily the typical life in a well- 
run boarding-school, but it also offers for 
the edification of its youthful readers an 
extremely sane angle from which to view 
the various problems which occur in every 
institution of learning. 


Bos- 


DrBBy’s YEAR. 
Marguerite Curtis. 
Co. 

Debby is a schoolgirl who is borrowed 
for a whole year by a rich uncle, who 
takes her to live with him in New York. 
The story records her many adventures 
in the city, both grave and gay. Chief 
among her urban experiences is her ac- 
quaintance with the inner life of a fash- 
ionable school. If the author did not set 
so much store by money and what money 
can buy, thereby coloring her work with 
her acceptance of false standards common 
enough in American life, her book would 
be more worth-while, for she understands 
the girl-nature, and has a most lovable 
heroine. 


A Story FOR GIRLS. By 
New York: Dodd, Mead € 


WINONA ON HER OwN. By Margaret Wid- 


demer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.75. 
In the intervals between composing 


verse and grown-up fiction, Miss Widde- 
mer puts in her time writing stories for 
girls. Her latest effort in this direction 
is another delightful volume of her Win- 
ona Series, dear to a multitude of read- 
ers. This time, Winona appears in the 


- guise of a young woman aiming to sup- 


port herself. Her adventures are re- 
counted with much humor, though in a 
spirit always sensible and wholesome. To 
no small extent, the author of Winona 
can claim to be the legitimate successor 
of Louisa Alcott in her special field. 


Courage is a virtue that the young can- 
not spare; to lose it is to grow old before 
the time: it is better to make a thousand 
mistakes and suffer a thousand reverses 
than to run away from battle—Henry 
Van Dyke. 
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DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Drumsticks, wish-bone, neck, and thigh, 
Dressing, mashed potatoes, pie; 

Jelly, raisins, nuts, and fudge. 

(Merey, I’m afraid to budge!) 

Tarts, ice-cream, and car’mel cake. 
(Never have the tummy-ache !) 
Grandma stuffed the turkey first, 

Then the family—fit to burst! 


When Jim Stayed on the Job 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“T’]] wait here while you go in and 
ask,” volunteered Ted Gray, halting at 
Jim Bonney’s gate. “Bring your skates 
along and we'll stop at our house. Mother 
was making crullers. Hustle!” he called 
after Jim’s vanishing figure. ‘First skat- 
ing of the season. No time to lose.” 

For tedious weeks Jim had waited for 
the lake to freeze so that he might try 
out his splendid new skates. The winter 
had been disgustingly mild, but to-day the 
boys had been jubilant to see the street- 
ears flying green flags, the signal that at 
last the ice was safe. 

Jim exploded into the hall, then calmed 
down as he realized his mother was at 
the telephone. Then his heart dropped 
to his heels to hear her say: “Why, how 
lucky! Here’s Jim, now, so I’ll catch the 
next car.” Before Jim could regain his 
breath she was explaining matters to him 
as she gathered together gloves, hat, and 
wraps. 

“Aunt Mabel is still bedfast, but so 
much better she wants to see me. And 
the nurse is anxious for a few hours off, 
so I knew you'd look after the house and 
Dolly till supper-time. You won't mind?’ 

Wouldn’t mind! Jim opened his mouth, 
shut it, then inquired casually, “Couldn’t 
Ellen come over awhile?’ Ellen was a 
jolly girl neighbor who adored Dolly and 
often helped Mrs. Bonney out. 

“Ellen was invited to a birthday supper 
and isn’t coming home from school,” his 
mother informed him. Something in Jim’s 
blank look halted her as she fumbled in 
the desk for her bag. ‘‘What is it?” she 
asked in concern. 

“Oh, nothing much!” Jim pulled him- 
self together gallantly. No use making 
a row about what couldn’t be helped. 
“Ted wanted me to go skating. But you 
hustle along to Aunt Mabel’s. The ice’ll 
keep, and I'll run things here. Dolly 
asleep?” 

“Still napping,” Mrs. Bonney glanced 
at the clock. “She won’t waken for half 
an hour, most likely, and when she does, 


give her some milk and bread.” She 
patted Jim’s shoulder hastily. “Awfully 
sorry about the skating, Jim. But the 


ice ought to be good for some time now. 
There comes the car.” 

The door closed, and Jim stood at the 
window moodily watching till his mother 
was gone. Ted hallooed from the gate, 
and Jim made elaborate signs explaining 
that all hope was abandoned. Ted was 
persistent and raced to the porch to argue. 
He had all sorts of schemes from leaving 
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the sleeping child alone for “just half an 
hour or so,’ to moving her to his house. 
But Jim was gloomily firm and unyield- 
ing, so Ted darted away, his skates teas- 
ingly ajingle. 

“Well, I'll get my chores done early,” 
philosophized Jim, ‘and maybe I can stop 
at the lake after school to-morrow. Wish 
I could think of a way to earn the rest 
of that baseball-mitt money. No odd jobs 
anywhere. First, T’ll see how Dolly’s 
making it.” 

He tiptoed to the tiny nursery where 
his little sister lay sleeping, her rosy 
cheek pressed to an ancient but still 
adored rag doll, Betsy Jane. Betsy Jane’s 
lone black button eye blinked up at Jim 
comically. “I’ll look after her,’ Jim fan- 
cied she said. 

“Just till I split the kindling and fill 
the wood-box and feed the chickens,” he 
nodded as he scurried below. Another boy 
was tearing by with his skates. In fact, 
Jim had a feeling that everybody in town 
was gliding merrily over the lake except 
himself, and it was bitterly hard to wait 
another minute. 

He had gone to the hall closet between 
chores to make sure no heartless burglar 
had stolen his cherished skates. He had 
lifted them and imagined himself skim- 
ming over the ice with steel-winged feet. 
“It’s pretty tough,” he told the important 
old rooster as he shut the gate to the 
chicken-pen, the last task finished. ‘“Wait- 
ing’s about the meanest work of all, I'll 
say.” 

“Me-too!” With a start Jim’s eyes 
traced the unhappy sound to a telephone 
pole in the alley: There on the high cross- 
piece a fluffy white kitten clung and shiy- 
ered, nervously looking down, but not dar- 
ing to venture down the slippery pole it 
had climbed in such mad haste. 

“Ho, so that busy bulldog of Bert’s has 
treed you! JI wondered what he was 
barking his head off about a while ago. 
Well, it looks pretty high up there, pussy, 
and I guess it looks about ten times lower 
down to you. Let’s see what we can do 
to rescue you.” 

The kitten gained confidence at seeing 
a friend below. But though Jim stood 
near the pole, coaxing and holding up his 
arms, the kitten only meowed piteously 
and refused to risk it. “Well, how about 
a ladder?’ With a chuckle and an un- 
necessary “Wait till I get back,” Jim ran 
to the shed, lugged out the old ladder, 
stuck his head in at the kitchen door to 
make sure Betsy Jane was still looking 
after Dolly. Then using all his strength 
he dragged the heavy ladder to the pole. 
He stopped to pant, and looked around, 


’ hoping to call somebody else to his aid 


and that of the kitten, but nobody ap- 
peared. He worked hard to get one end 
of the ladder braced firmly against the 
pole. Then cautiously he climbed up as 
far as he dared, and again coaxed and 
called. This time pussy took courage, and 
with many a complaining meow, and sey- 
eral false starts, finally trusted herself 
to sliding down within reach of those 
friendly arms. 

“There! That’s over, and nobody hurt.” 
Jim drew a long breath, as with the 
fluffy kitten safe at last he ran upstairs 
just as Dolly opened her eyes and sat up. 

“Nice kitty!” cooed the child, delighted 


“as 
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at so novel an awakening, and poor faith- 
ful Betsy Jane was forgotten as Doily 
cuddled the shivering kitten. 

“Wonder where it belongs. I never saw 
it before,’ puzzled Jim. ‘Come ahead, 
Dolly, and have some bread and milk. 
Yes, pussy can lunch with you.” 

It was upon this cozy family party that 
Cousin Hal burst in. He was a freshman 
at the university and often ran in for 
week-end visits, to Jim’s great satisfac- 
tion. “Hello, everybody and the cat! I 
came to supper!” announced Cousin Hal. © 
“Where'd you get the pedigreed feline?” 

Then mother arrived and at once recog- 
nized the cat as belonging to a new neigh- 
bor. “That dear old lady next block, Jim, 
and she sets great store by this cat. Take 
it home before she has to scour the 
neighborhood.” 

Jim and his armful received a royal 
welcome from the anxious old lady. She 
thanked him over and over, pressed on 
him a piece of gingerbread, and a coin 
which Jim tried hard not to accept. But 
she assured him that it was worth much 
more to have her ‘Snow-man’ safely 
home in such cold weather, and before - 
dark, for she had feared some dishonest 
person had stolen her valuabie pet. 

“Seems as if that cat’s worth his weight 
in silver,” grinned Jim as he rushed home 
to display the half-dollar and sniff a good 
supper in preparation. “Now I’ve got 
enough for that baseball mitt!” 

“How would you like'to try out those 
new skates to-night?’ Cousin Hal de- 
manded out of a clear sky. ‘A bunch of 
my friends are having an ice-party and a 
hockey game at the big lake across town. 
T’ll return him in good condition.” His 
eyes twinkled as he consulted Jim’s 
mother. - 

She smiled into the eager face and con- 
sented readily. “I think those skates 
have waited long enough,’ she said as 
she took up supper. 

f [All rights reserved] 


When the Burro 
Brought Thanksgiving 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


>What’s the matter, son? You’re rather 
late,’ said Frank’s mother as he came 
soberly up the trail to supper that day 
before Thanksgiving. 

“Barney's strayed off again,” grumbled 
the boy, stopping to tell his troubles to 
his mother before beginning on the chores. 
“He was around the schoolhouse at re; 
cess and then whén I wanted him there 
wasn’t a sign of the rascal. Ill have to 
tie him up awhile and teach him what's 
what,” he decided firmly. “He’s getting 
so chummy with the other fellows, he’s 
forgotten who’s his boss. Why, he minds 
that new boy better than he does me!” 
he ended disgustedly. 

“How do you like the new boy? I’ve 
forgotten his name, but I remember his 
folks have bought Pinehurst on the hill 
above the village.” 

“His name is Jack Kirby, and he’s all 
right if he wasn’t so bent on knowing it 
all,” replied Frank, with a judicial frown. 
“Won’t take any one’s word, but has to 
try things out himself. Nearly broke his — 
neck ‘cause he wouldn’t let me teach him 
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how to use skis. Mother,’ he asked ab- 
ruptly, “did we ever have a regular turkey 
Thanksgiving?” 
His mother’s face clouded. “Yes, dear, 
when we had your father we had regular 
nksgiving—all the time,” she said 
ftly. Then noticing Frank’s troubled 
expression she bustled about her work 
cheerfully. ‘But we’ve so much to be 
thankful for, son, with both of us well 
and strong and this little place all our 
own.” Frank did not seem convinced at 
once. 

“Ham for dinner to-morrow?” he asked 
gloomily as he donned his oldest overalls 
and tackled the woodbox. 

“Mrs. Decker sent us some nice pork 
from the ranch,’ his mother told him 
gratefully, “and Ill make lots of milk 
gravy and fresh rolls. That little pump- 
kin we saved will furnish some fine pies, 
‘and we'll have a dinner fit for the Presi- 
dent, see if we don’t!” 

“Well, I lost my knife somewhere, and 
now that Barney’s gone visiting I don’t 
know what to do for fun to-morrow,” 
sighed Frank, at supper-time. “It has 
begun to snow in earnest now.” 

His mother flashed him a glance of 
sympathy. “You'll be lost without some- 
thing to whittle with, and it would be a 
good chance to finish that doll furniture 
for Cousin Dot’s birthday.” Frank was 
skillful with his hands, and once he was 
equipped with a sharp blade and some 
wood the result was sure to be something 
pleasing. He had made toys, boats, and 
all sorts of things that were the envy 
and admiration of his friends. 

Only that day the new boy from the 
city.had given him something to think 
about. “You get some stain and fix up 
the things you whittle and you'll sell 
them, easy as anything,” he had said ad- 
miringly. . “My uncle has a toy store and 
I bet he’ll pay you a good price for your 
whittlings.” So Frank talked it over with 
his mother before the fire that evening, 
and before bedtime he had whittled sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of things and 
spent most of his wealth on his mother. 
He pressed his face against the window 
before putting out the light, and worried 
over his long-eared pet. 

“JT hope nobody has stolen him,” he 
said anxiously, “If Barney isn’t home in 
the morning I'll get out and hunt. Last 
time he went calling over at Decker’s 
ranch. He's getting to be too much of a 
gadabout.” 


“Leave him alone and he'll come home, 
Wagging his tail behind him,” 


laughed his mother, who was sure Barney 
would return when he felt hungry enough. 
Just before Frank went to sleep he had 
a vision of Jack Kirby’s Thanksgiving 
table. “He said there’d be two fat tur- 
keys, with cranberries and plum pudding, 
and oranges and candy to wind up with. 
He’s surely in Inck.” ‘Then he recalled 
his mother’s brave attempt to make the 
best of things and shook up his thoughts 
so that the cheery ones were on top. “Oh, 
well, pork and pie aren’t so bad!” he 
yawned just before the wind in the pines 
wafted him away to dreamland. 

The snow lay glistening and deep on 
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Service 


Though small your candlelight of love 
may be 

In this great world, its worth do not 
decry ; 

Remember that its little flame may serve 

For other hearts to light their torches 
by! 

—Arthur W. Peach. 


Sentence Sermon 


They also serve who only stand and 
wait.—John Milton. 


sun rose over white-garlanded spruces. 
But while Frank was making ready for 
his search, there was a noisy but very 
welcome greeting from the top of the trail. 
“Hee-haw! Haw-aw!’ called Barney, the 
truant, and again waked the echoes with 
his only song. Frank was outside in two 
bounces. 

“Where have you been, you old scamp?” 
he scolded affectionately as the burro 
trotted up to have his nose rubbed. “And 
where did you get the baggage?” Greatly 
excited, he began unfastening the basket 
securely strapped on by some one some- 
where. With his mother’s help the mys- 
terious basket was taken inside while 
Barney was marched to the little corral 
and given a bite to eat, along with some 
advice. 

Then Frank rushed to explore the con- 
tents of the basket which was undoubtedly 
meant for him, since the card wired to 
the handle bore his name. “Here's a let- 
ter!” and the unpacking halted while he 
made out a boyish scrawl which explained : 


“You told me not to coast down Beaver Hill, 
but I tried it ’cause it looked so smooth; but 
at the bottom my sled hit a bunch of rocks 
like a cyclone and broke my ankle and buried 
me a mile deep. When I came to, your burro 
was laughing at me, so I rode him home or 
I’d been there yet so much obliged. Mother 
and I want you to share our dinner and here’s 
your knife. I found it where we made the 
snow man. The doctor says I can’t use my 
foot for a long time, so it’s pretty poky here 
and I wish you would come over. Ill take 
your word next time. No more now from 
nC ONE-LEGGED JACK.” 

Below was a comical sketch of himself 
over which Frank chuckled, though he 
exclaimed: “Poor Jack! If he’d only have 
listened to me—he’s such a tenderfoot! 
Oh, Mother, here’s a real live turkey!” 
But it wasn’t alive. It was all stuffed and 
waiting for the roaster, and it had very 
agreeable company with it,—cranberry 
sauce, a small pudding, a brand of tea 
that made the mother’s eyes sparkle, and 
to Frank’s vast satisfaction there were 
oranges and candy, with the precious 
knife enclosed. 

“Whoop-ee! Got to get outdoors and 
let off steam !” he exclaimed and a moment 
later was telling Barney, “I’m going to 
give you a regular dinner,” as he proffered 
turnips and carrots, much to the burro’s 
delight. “It’s coming to you, old fellow, 
and I’m glad you played hooky this time. 
Now don’t stop to sing, but chew away, 
and after I’ve had my feast we'll ride 


peak and trail next morning when the over and show Jack a good time!” 
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New Stamps 


The Government is issuing a new se- 
ries of twenty-one new stamps. The pea- 
cock-blue eleven-cent denomination, bear- 
ing the portrait of President Hayes, was 
the first to go on sale. On October 4 it 
went into circulation at Fremont, Ohio, 
when that city was celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Presi- 
dent Hayes. The five-cent stamp pictures 
President Roosevelt and went on sale on 
his birthday, October 27. The Post Office 
Department selected the five-cent stamp 
to bear Roosevelt's portrait because that 
denomination is the one most frequently 
used on letters sent to foreign countries, 
and the Department believes that Roose- 
velt had more “universal fame” abroad 
than any of our other Presidents. 

The new fifty-cent stamp pictures the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton Cemetery, and will go on sale on 
Armistice Day, November 11. 

The designs for the entire new series 
follow. One-cent, Benjamin Franklin; 
two-cent, Washington; three-cent, Lin- 
coln; four-cent, Martha Washington; five- 
cent, Roosevelt; six-cent, Garfield; seven- 
cent, McKinley; eight-cent, Grant; nine- 
cent, Jefferson; ten-cent, Monroe; eleven- 
cent, Hayes; twelve-cent, Cleveland ; four- 
teen-cent, Indian; fifteen-cent, Statue of 
Liberty; twenty-cent, Yosemite; twenty- 
five-cent, Niagara; thirty-cent, buffalo; 
fifty-cent, Arlington Amphitheatre; $1, Lin- 
coln Memorial; $2 Capitol; $5, America. 


Woman an Embassy Secretary 


Miss Lucile Atcherson of Columbus, 
Ohio, is the first woman ever to fill the 
position of American Embassy Secretary. 
President Harding appointed her to this 
important position in the American Dip- 
lomatie Service after she had proved her 
ability for the place by passing adequate 
examinations. Miss Atcherson is a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, and during the 
World War did- relief work in France. 
The State Department assigns Embassy 
Secretaries their places, and it is ru- 
mored that Miss Atcherson may begin her 
work in the American Embassy at Paris. 


Two Years More in School 


The Child Welfare Association says 
that children who leave school at the age 
of fourteen start work at a wage of $4.30 
a week, and that after three years of 
employment, thé same boys and girls are 
able to earn only $6.85 a week. The aver- 
age beginning wage for those who re- 
main in school till they are sixteen, how- 
ever, is $6.85, with an increase, after 
three years, to an average wage of $16 
a week. 


Thanksgiving 
REBECCA HELMAN 


We thank Thee for the Summer-time, 
And for the flowers fair; 

We thank Thee for the pleasant winds, 
The warm and fragrant air; 

We thank Thee for the food that grew 
Under our tender care; 

We thank Thee for Thy kindness to 
Thy children everywhere. 
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Rochester’s Unitarians True Liberals 


Story of the Kightieth Anniversary 


A meeting of Hast and West in a com- 
munity that belongs wholly to neither and 
partly to both: thus may be characterized 
the celebration of the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the Unitarian church of Rochester, 
N.Y., on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
October 27-29, 1922. 


Rochester, standing near the gateway 


to the new land a little more than a cen-" 


tury ago, has to-day much of the respect 
for tradition, the reverence for the tried 
and proven, that is of the Hast; more than 
a little of the experimental mind, the ad- 
vyenturous spirit, that is of the West. 
What the city typifies in the attitude of its 
people and in its community activities, 


that the Rochester Unitarian church 
largely embodies in its history and its 


present feeling concerning the spirit and 
functions of liberal religion. Those closely 
acquainted with this congregation feel 
that striking evidence of this spirit may 
be found in the fact that it has recently 
ealled to its ministry Dr. Frank C. Doan; 
for he, the friend and intimate of William 
James and the pupil of Henri Bergson, 
giving a sympathetic ear to the new voices 
that are being heard in philosophy, is yet 
known to be the minister of a profoundly 
reverent and deeply spiritual religion. It 
was thus a natural and fitting thing that 
this church, to whose ministry he came 
only last spring, should make the service 
of his installation a part of its anniver- 
sary celebration. 

The program itself was one of many 
interesting and sometimes striking con- 
trasts. On Friday evening the Men’s Club 
held the most largely attended meeting 
of that organization in the three or four 
years of its history. Prof. Herbert F. 
Goodrich of the faculty of law of the 
University of Michigan, and president of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, de- 
scribed the state of mind of the modern 
layman who has left the past entirely 
behind, who has no very clearly defined 
religion or philosophy of life, who is none 
too sure of the existence of God in any 
truly scientific sense of the term, but who 
finds a religion worth living for in the 
human things he does believe in, and 
whose purpose in life he himself is apt 
to describe in terms of “service.” Follow- 
ing him, Prof. Justin W. Nixon of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary talked of 
the Social Message of Jesus, and his elo- 
quent address, while of course modern 
in its historical estimate of the Nazarene, 
had abott it an atmosphere of reverence 
for the past and devotion to the mystical 
religion of Jesus in interesting contrast 
to the address by Professor Goodrich. 

On Saturday there was held in Gannett 
House the annual meeting of the District 
Alliance. With good attendance from the 
other churches of the district, the Roch- 
ester Alliance turned out in large numbers 
for luncheon, for the usual business mat- 
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ters, and for a characteristic and greatly 
enjoyed talk by Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 

The high points of the celebration were 
of course to be found in the two services 
on Sunday, at 11 a.m. and at 7.30 p.m. 
Here were made vividly apparent the con- 
trasting and yet supplementary points of 
view of the “Hast” and the “West” of 
the Unitarian Church. The Sunday morn- 
ing service was conducted and the in- 
stallation prayer was given by Rey. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer of Ithaca, N.Y. Rever- 
ent, lofty in tone, and deeply spiritual in 
feeling were the reading of the installa- 
tion Scripture, “Give me, O Lord, a wise 
and understanding heart,’ and the in- 
stallation prayer, the latter memorably 
beautiful and comprehensive. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, called for a new reli- 
gion, a religion with a new content, a new 
ritual, a new hymnology, a new type of 
worshipers, a new brand of minister,—a 
minister and a people who shall put their 
church squarely on the side of modern 
science and modern sociology, and shall 
make religion a thoroughly human thing 
from top to bottom, from beginning to 
end of its office in society. After him, 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of THE 
ReeisteR, took his hearers back some 
eleven hundred years and in.a brilliant 
address showed how we are—treligion and 
all, and whether we wish it or not—how 
we are, in fact, products of the past, and 
how our task is to complete the great 
process of evolution whose direction we 
can only understand by reverently study- 
ing the institutions and mores of the past. 

A similar contrast appeared in the Sun- 
day evening addresses by Dr. Crothers 
and Rey. John H. Dietrich. To listen to 
speakers presenting such widely contrast- 
ing views, and yet all of them speaking 


in a spirit of perfect tolerance and good | 


will, was a striking confirmation of the 
spirit of the Rochester church, a spirit of 
good-will and tolerance which has char- 
acterized it in the past, as Mr. George 
Herbert Smith’s historical sketch of the 
church showed by one incident after an- 
other,—a spirit which Mr. George S. Van 
Schaick, in an inspiring prophecy of the 
future, called upon the people to carry 
with them in the years to come. The anni- 
versary closed with a prayer for under- 
standing and courage by Mr. Leroy E. 
Snyder. The evening service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Doan. ’ 

Mr. Smith showed that in the early 
years of its life, the Rochester church 
passed through difficulties that at times 
made its continued existence doubtful. 
In a community typically conventional 
and conservative in its religious life, a 
small band of those devoted to a free and 
liberal religion struggled for years, not 
only against the suspicion and open an- 


tagonism of their neighbors, but against 
internal dissensions and disagreements. 
Until just at the end of the Civil War 
period, the small congregation seemed con- 
stantly to stand on a precarious footing. 

Then began years of notable success, not 
so much in numbers as in zeal and devo- 
tion and in community service of a re- 
markable character, the latter brought to 
full fruition in the ministry of Dr. Will- 
iam C. Gannett, still the beloved minister 
emeritus. A striking exemplification of 
the power of a great ideal of freedom and 
progress, working in an unfriendly en- 
vironment, is to be found in the early 
history of the Rochester church, as it was 
set forth by Mr. Smith. 

On the motion of Mr. George Fort 
Slocum, for years an active and honored 
member of the congregation, Dr. Doan 
was directed to carry to Dr. Gannett, who 
was not able to attend these services, the 
affectionate greetings of the congregation, 
and its regret at his inability to be present 
with them in its celebration. Mr, Slocum 
paid an eloquent tribute to the work of 
Dr. and Mrs. Gannett, and to the rever- 
ence and affection in which they are held 
by the church and the community. 

To those who attended the Rochester 
celebration it seemed impossible to doubt 
that this church has now come to the 
period of its greatest promise. Often a 
storm center of opposing views of the 
functions and destiny of the Unitarian 
Church in America, often on the front 
line of the spiritual advance, it has the 
opportunity to-day to take leadership in 
the movement to make the Unitarian 
church something more than an institu- 
tion living in the memory of a great 
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achievement, the liberalizing and human- 
izing of religion in the New World. It 
was clear from the character of the pro- 
gram, the large attendance at all the 
meetings, the comments of the congrega- 
tion and their reception of the sermons 
and addresses, that this body will stand 
behind Dr. Doan in his purpose to work 
for a church free and open intellectually, 
friendly to all constructive proposals for 
social advance, serving its community in 
practical work, yet the exponent of a reli- 
gion that will be high above sterile in- 
tellectualism, deeply conscious of the mov- 
ing spirit of God in the universe and in 
man, and insisting on the essential need 
of the spiritual life for the individual as 
the basis of everything else that shall 
come. 


Transylvanian Commission Reports 


On Sunday afternoon, November 5, a 
service of peculiar interest was held in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., when the 
Commission sent to Transylvania during 
the past summer by our fellowship of 
churches made its first public report. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, presided. A 
devotional service was conducted by Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen of the Second Church, 
Boston, and the choir of the Second 
Church sang. The speakers were Louis 

_©. Cornish, D.D., Rev. H. EB. B. Speight, 
and Rey. Palfrey Perkins, who together 
with Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool 
formed the Commission; and Rey. Fred 
R. Lewis, secretary of the committee on 
Transylvania Relief. 

It was recalled that Transylvania, after 
being ceded to Roumania by the Trianon 
Treaty at the close of the war, was not 
heard from for a period of more than a 
year. Rev. W. H. Drummond of London 
was the first representative of the Allies 
to penetrate into Transylvania, and he 
brought back word of the abuses prevail- 
ing, which stirred not only the Unitarians 
in Great Britain and America, but also 
the members of the other denominations 
with churches in Transylvania. A Unit 
composed of Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
Joel H. Metcalf, and Mr. Edward B. 
Witte went into Transylvania, carrying 
relief. The Commission this summer 
sought to continue the work and to in- 
vestigate conditions. 

Briefly stated, they found that the 
period of personal abuse has largely 
passed. The beatings, imprisonments 
without trial, and general reign of ter- 
ror that followed the Roumanian occupa- 
tion have come to an end. None the less, 
the representatives of all four minority 
denominations, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, and Unitarian, united 
in testifying that never were the minor- 
ity institutions, schools, colleges, ‘and 
churches in such perils as they are to-day. 
Under Hungarian rule the church schools 
were supported by the Government, and 
Roumania solemnly pledged herself by 
the Trianon Treaty to continue this sup- 
port. She is now closing the schools 


_ which she promised to maintain, and is 


taking over the school equipment for Rou- 
manian schools. She is supporting the 
ministers, but not as fully as the pledges 
given would require; yet at the same 
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time that she supports the ministers she 
is robbing the churches of their endow- 
ment. All endowment in Transylvania is 
in land. The Unitarian churches had 
about 5,000 acres. Of this, 3,000 acres 
have already been confiscated. Similar 
confiscation of all minority church and 
school endowment lands is taking place. 
Unless this confiscation of endowments 
can be arrested, the future of the minor- 
ity churches is very dark. There undoubt- 
edly are many Roumanians who desire 
a just rule, but the Government appar- 
ently is weak. Only fifty years emerged 
from the rule of Turkey, Roumania has 
not yet freed herself from habits that are 
Oriental by contrast with Western meth- 
ods of representative government and jus- 
tice for minority peoples. 

The whole matter concerns the future 
peace of the Balkan States as well as the 
stabilizing of government throughout Rou- 
mania. The best friendship that the 
world can give to Roumania at the pres- 
ent time is to insist that she observe the 
rights of the minorities and establish jus- 
tice for all. Roman Catholics, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans, as well as Uni- 
tarians, will, it is hoped, make use of the 
report of the Commission now on the 
press, “Transylvania in 1922.” The book 
will be sold at cost, and can be obtained 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Orders are 
now being received. It is desired to give 
it the widest possible circulation, as it 
states in detail the sufferings of the mi- 
nority peoples under the existing condi- 
tions in Transylvania. 


Unitarian Chautauqua Opportunity 


I am interested in telling why it seems 
to me there is a Unitarian opportunity at 
Chautauqua, N.Y. Our registration the 
past summer was 209, which was a few 
more than last year’s registration, which 
in turn surpassed all previous years. Our 
attendance at Sunday morning services 
averaged better than that of previous 
years. The Wednesday evening confer- 
ences have also been well attended, the 
topic for the season being “How God 
Created: Evolution as Religion Interprets 
it.” For the Hdward Everett Hale Schol- 
arship the largest contribution thus far 
was made. The Scholarship is available 
for the use of any schoolteacher receiving 
not more than $1,200 a year, and it prac- 
tically pays all expenses at the Chautau- 
qua Summer School. The appointment of 
the candidate for this scholarship is in 
my hands. 

But why don’t more Unitarians come 
to Chautauqua? Specifically, why might 
it not prove practicable to organize a Uni- 
tarian religious institute here in co-opera- 
tion with other religious workers on the 
ground, with special attention to some of 
our own problems. There are several ad- 
vantages.. First, convenience for a num- 
ber of Unitarian churches in this section. 
Second, the programs of the regular Chau- 
tauqua Institution. Hours ean be ar- 
ranged for Unitarian meetings. Third, 
meeting liberal people of other denomina- 
tions. Fourth, to have such persons learn 
of constructive Unitarian work. It would 
be simple to outline a plan which could 
include the 150 to 200 Unitarians and 
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Universalists who regularly come here, 
with a larger number brought here for a 
shorter season. Grorce H. Baperr. 


Nothing is more difficult to preserve 
than the true love of freedom in a free 
country.—Henry Van Dyke. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


ARNOLD ADAIR WITH 
THE ENGLISH ACES 
By LAURENCE LaTOURETTE DRIGGS 


Boys will enjoy this new book of the further 
flying exploits of the popular hero of “The 
Adventures of Arnold Adair, American Ace.” 

Illustrated. $1.75 


FUR SIGN By HAL G. EVARTS 


The interesting adventures of two lads from 
the city slums, as ranchers and trappers. The 
author knows the woods and animals, and 
gives a vast amount of valuable information 
in this story. Tilustrated. $1.65 


BOY SCOUTS ON SPECIAL 
SERVICE — By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 


The stirring adventures of Billy Ransom, an 
enthusiastic Fy-y Scout, while overseas with 
his father under the Red Cross during the 
Great War. Illustrated. $1.76 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DIGGELDY DAN 
By EDWIN P. NORWOOD 


The wondrous tale of the merriest clown in 
all the world and his adventures in Circus 
Land. Illustrated in colors. $1.75 


LITTLE WOMEN: OR MEG, 
JO, BETH AND AMY 
New Popular Illustrated Edition 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


The finest edition of the most popular of all 
books for children. With its eight illustra- 
tions in full color by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
this big book is sure to please. $1.50 


For sale at all Booksellers, or of 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Pablishers 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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News from Many Churches 


“The continuity of the chureh is in 
membership, not in documents.”—Kirsopp 
Lake. 


Rey. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
has declined a call to All Souls Church, 
New York City. 

Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., was the speaker 
at the Smith College vesper service, Sun- 
day, October 29. : 


At the celebration of Armistice Day in 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 12, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach preached 
the sermon. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson has recently 
received calls to two former parishes. 
Ottawa, Canada, and Roslindale, Mass 


He accepted the call to Roslindale and | 


began work there November 15. 


The First Unitarian Society, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., will provide the service, in- 
cluding sermon and music, to be given 
through the Radio Broadcasting Station, 
General Electric Company of Schenectady, 
Sunday, November 19. 


A bronze tablet to the memory of Louis 


Heal has just been unveiled in the parish 


house of the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 
follows: 
Reginald Heal, Corporal, 
Sixth United States Engineers. 
action at Clair Chénes, Argonne Forest, 
France, October 20, 1918. Aged twenty- 
four years.” 


The upper school of the church at Leom- | 


inster, Mass., will be divided into two 


teams of forty-six each for a church-school | 
Two points will be given for at- | 


contest. 
tendance, one for punctuality, and twenty 
for bringing in a new member (after en- 
rollment and being present three times). 
The two sides will be listed as the Chan- 
nings and the Parkers. Bernard Lafer- 
riere will captain the Channings; and 
William Gavin, the: Parkers. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning November 
19: Monday, Rey. Harold L. Pickett, Bos- 
ton; Tuesday, Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; Wednes- 
day, Rey. E. Tallmadge Root, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches; 
Thursday, Rey. Percy G. Kammerer, 
Ph.D.. Emmanuel Church, Boston; Fri- 
day, Rev. Howard Charles Gale, First 
Parish, Beverly, Mass.; Saturday, musi- 
eal service, Mr. Virgil Garnett Thomson, 
King’s Chapel. 


In connection with the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the society at Lawrence, 
Mass., it is interesting to record that 
Charles S. Storrow, one of the most in- 
fluential men in the founding of the city, 
issued the call for the organization of the 
Unitarian church. The warrant, includ- 
ing the call, was issued August 18, 1847. 
The society was organized with the fol- 
lowing declaration of faith: “Our faith 
is in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God; 
and we hereby form ourselves into a 
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The inscription is as | 
“In happy memory of Louis} 
Company B, | 
Killed in | 
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WHY NOT BOOKS? 


In making up your Christmas shopping list, remember 


that books make ideal gifts. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles 

W. Wendte $0.85 postpaid 

Eight fascinating tales drawn from the 
varied personal experiences of the writer. 

WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND 

FROM THE WEST, by Abraham 

M. Rihbany $2.50 postpaid 


The author explains the Eastern type of 
mind and analyzes the religious, industrial 
and social differences between the Orient 
and the Occident. 

THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulys- 
ses G. B. Pierce $2.00 postpaid 

These selections are representative of 
what is best in the Bible, and the method 
of selection is such as to reveal “the soul 
of the Bible,” not as selections merely, but 
as Scripture readings admirably adapted 
for use in church, school and home. 

FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDI- 
TORS, by Hinckley G. Mitchell 
$2.25 postpaid 

An intensely interesting autobiography 
of a great teacher. An adherent of the 
Methodist faith, he was so broad-minded 
in his thinking as to become a Unitarian, 
and in so doing was the main figure in the 
heresy trial. 

MAGIC WELLS, by Julian Clifford 
Jaynes $2.00 postpaid 

A volume of sermons, which have been 
delivered at the West Newton Unitarian 
Church. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett $1.50 postpaid 

An enlarged edition of those previous 
volumes of rare poems which have been so 
much sought and cherished. All the former 
poems are included and a new series added. 

OLD PARK STREET AND ITS VI- 
CINITY, by Robert Means Law- 
rence $3.00 postpaid 

All lovers of Boston, especially of Beacon 
Hill, will enjoy this book. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David 
Starr Jordan $0.90 postpaid 


__An appeal to enthusiasm in the things of 
life, for only by enthusiasm is success 
achieved. 


THE PASSING AND THE PERMA- 
NENT IN RELIGION, by Minot 
J. Savage $1.00 postpaid 


The author speaks to the mind and heart 
of the great public and brings the greatest 
themes within the grasp of the average man. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by 
Stanton Coit $2.00 postpaid 


One of the best collections of ethical 
scriptures, gathered from many sources. 


THOMAS STARR KING, by Charles 
W. Wendte + $3.25 postpaid 


The life of a gifted preacher, popular 
lecturer and nature writer, who by his 
political genius, marvelous oratory and de- 
votion to humanity became the saviour of 
eh in the dark days of the Civil 

ar. 


JOHN BURROUGHS TALKS, by Clif- 
ton Johnson $4.00 postpaid 


A record of Mr. Burroughs’ conversation 
with the author. The flavor and tang of 
the spoken word is preserved. 


BEHOLD A SOWER, by M. Louise 
C. Hastings $1.65 postpaid 


The editor has sought not only to provide 
daily readings for the home and school, but 
also to bring comfort, courage and hope to 
people in all walks of life. 


THE PRIEST, by William L. 
Sullivan $1.35 postpaid 


A faithful reproduction of a profound 
spiritual struggle. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line : 


From New York, January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, January 20, 1923 
Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON 


PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 
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(Continued from page 20) 
ehurch of his disciples, that we may co- 
operate together in the study and prac- 
tice of Christianity.” The church, since 
the resignation of Rey. H. Van Ommeren 
jin 1914, had no settled minister until the 
coming of Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, last 
year. The church has an effective mem- 
bership of forty-eight; a school with an 
enrollment of thirty-nine. It has also an 
active Alliance, a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and a branch of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. : 


The following recent statement of Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody contains a valuable 
truth, foreefully expressed: “What will 
save the new world is not economic deter- 
minism, but spiritual determination. And 
who is to restore to so tremulous and 
hesitating a world its spiritual momentum 
except those interpreters of God who shall 
reiterate and enforce the perennial mes- 
sage, ‘Seek ye first his kingdom and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you’? The last of times 
to depreciate theology is a time like this, 
when the world is crying for a living God. 
A demobilized world is in grave danger 
of becoming a despiritualized world; and 
it is for the theologian to become, as he 
has often been, the prophet, who shall 
revive the spirit of the humble and revive 
the heart of the contrite.” 


“What do you know about that?’ ques- 
tions the weekly calendar of the church at 
Newton Centre, Mass., and then proceeds 
with the following explanation: “A great 
many things of interest are going on in 
what is called ‘The Unitarian Church in 
- America.’ It is standing for many things 
in religious living that you stand for; but 
some of us know nothing about that. No 
one has told us, not even the minister. 
But there is another minister who will 
tell you every week. He will bring to you 
news of Lloyd George, but with that a 
more important thing, namely, what poli- 
tics in England mean for the, kingdom of 
God here and now. He will tell you of 
movements in our own land, from a Chris- 
tian and progressive point of view. He 
will tell you much of church work, and 
most of the time he will make it interest- 
ing, too! A wonderful preacher. Cost 
you less than your own minister. Sub- 
seribe for THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTEeR; four 
dollars per annum; 16 Beacon St., Boston; 
or through your minister.” 


Who will say there is not material for 
preachers among our young men when 
such a description of enthusiasm as the 
following accompanies the first appear- 
ance of a new member of the Young 
People’s Religious Union as leader of a 
meeting? He was Gregory Smith of the 
Marblehead Y. P. R. U. “Enthusiasm is 
defined as an ardent zeal for a person, 
principle, or cause. DEverybody has this 
trait. In the little child we see enthusi- 
asm when he is given a new toy. He 
claps his hands and shouts for joy. In 
the boy we find enthusiasm for a clean 
game, a fair and understanding coach, and 
a good teacher. As he merges into man- 
hood he possibly becomes attached to a 
lodge, a club, or a church society; here 
again enthusiasm is a much-needed trait. 
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In the church, because it is different, we 
might think that enthusiasm is not 
needed. But surely we need it as much 
in our societies as an athletic team ever 
did. Some one said to me when I asked 
what enthusiasm was, ‘Enthusiasm is 
Pep. That makes us think of pepper. 
The pepper seeds are the smallest part 
of the pepper, but they make it grow. We 
young people are the seeds of the church. 
By our enthusiasm we can make it grow.” 


On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
two-minute sermons are published in the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press. Rev. William 
BE. Clark, minister of the Unitarian church, 
provides the sermons. Each sermon has 
subject and text, is concisely and clearly 
written, and is read, as an extract taken 
from the discourse “Suppose It Were Your 
Boy” would indicate: “Suppose your boy 
had been in the army during the late 
war, and had gone away from home to 
a yeterans’ hospital for treatment in the 
hape of recovering from some injury or 
disease contracted in the service of his 
eountry! Would you like to have some 
of the good people in the hospital town 
take a little friendly interest in him? 

“Suppose your boy had lost a foot or a 
leg! Would you like to have some good 
soul go and take him for an occasional 
auto ride, so that the hospital building 
might not become like the walls of a 
prison? 

“Suppose he should be confined to his 
bed! Would you like to have some one 
provide a radio receiving instrument so 
that he might enjoy programs broadcasted 
from various cities in America, thereby 
bringing to him, in a measure, the places 
his illness will not let him visit? 

“Then suppose he should be able to move 
around the hospital grounds, having the 
use of all his limbs and his faculties, 
would you like to have facilities for rec- 
reation provided so that he would not 
only not become lonesome, but would be 
able to spend his leisure hours in the 
development of his mind and body? 

“Tt is about that particular subject we 
wish to speak. The Veterans’ Hospital 
in Memphis has a large number of ex- 
soldier boys. The number is increasing, 
and there is no place in the building that 
can be used for recreation. 

“These boys need a small building for 
recreation purposes. Spell the word RE- 
CREATION and you will get the thought 
involved. They need a reading-room, and 
an auditorium for motion pictures, con- 
certs, community singing, religious serv- 
ices—a general meeting-place. 

“Tf you think there should be a RE- 
CREATION building at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, say so to the people who can help 
put it there.” 


In view of the frequent attacks to 
which Unitarianism is subjected in these 
days, especially in the South and West, 
the following eriticism, though made 
eighty years ago, appears generous. It is 
taken from the files of the New Hnglander, 


‘an orthodox publication: “We give Uni- 


tarians the highest praise for the graceful 

amenities and the sweeter charities of 

social intercourse. We give them the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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CHILDREN 
READING? 


Give them Wholesome Books 


The Road of the Loving Heart 


“A New Little Colonel Book” 
By Annie Fellows Johnston 


This story of a little princess and her faithful 
et bear, who finally discover “the road of the 
oving heart,” is a masterpiece of sympathy and 


4 understanding and beautiful thought. 


With special designs and illustrations. $1.26 


When Fairies Were Friendly 


By Evaleen Stein 
Author of “Gabriel and the Hour Book,” etc. 
A collection of unusual fairy tales. Parents, as 
well as children, will appreciate this little vol- 


ume, for the charm of style makes the stories 
particularly adapted for reading aloud. 


Illustrated, $1.66 


Me, Love My Dog 
By Carolyn Verhoeft 


Child comradeship and kindness to animals are 
the dominant notes in this sweet and endear- 
ing story. Illustrated, $1.66 


Love 


The Boy Scouts at Camp Lowell 


By Brewer Corcoran 


Published with the approval of the Boy Scouts 
of America. One of those wholesome books 
that go far toward making worthy men of prom- 
ising boys. Illustrated, $1.76 


e e 
The Fighting Starkleys 
By Theodore Roberts 
Author of ‘Comrades of the Trails,” etc. 
A stirring tale of the Canadian north woods. 
The contrast between a strong and a weak char- 


acter develops a plot that is replete with dra- 
matic situations, Illustrated, $1.65 


Little Glad Heart 
By Linda Stevens Almond 


The story of how Joan Warwick, as leader of 
the Help-a-bit Club, brings happiness to the 
whole village and earns for herself the name 
of “Little Glad Heart.” Illustrated, $1.66 


Chatterbox for 1923 


The acknowledged King of all juvenile books. 
“Santa Claus would not attempt to do business 
without it.”—Boston Herald. 


In cloth, $2.25; illuminated board covers. $1.65 


“‘The Page Company have a highly 
privileged place in the heaven of 
childhood. Most of the choicest 
books from POLLYANNA onward, 
beloved by children, and, if they 
would confess it, by their elders 
also, bear the PAGE imprint.”’ 
—Family Herald and Weekly Star, Montreal 


@ 


Pablishers 


THE PAGE COMPANY 


Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


My neighbor is as 


precious as myself 
and his rights are 


as sacred as my own 


(Continued from page 21) 

highest praise for insisting on kindness 
to all, as the only spirit which a Chris- 
tian should cherish; on courtesy, as the 
only external robe which he should wear ; 
and on good works, as the results that 
should follow in the path in which he 
treads. We admire the high spirit of 
honor, and. the stern commercial integ- 
rity, which are exhibited by so many who 
are trained under the influences of lib- 
eral Christianity. The intellectual spirit, 
the elevation above the vulgar gentility 
of mere wealth, which are diffused 
through many—not all—of its social cir- 
cles; the truthfulness to nature, in man- 
ners and in taste; the high appreciation 
of intellectual and moral institutions; the 
public spirit which so lavishly provides 
for them; and, above all, the strict and 
careful conscientiousness which trains and 
moulds many an esteemed and honored 
friend—are virtues of no mean value. 
They show culture, intellectual, social, 
moral, of the highest order.” 


Meetings and Conferences 
North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and thirteenth session 
of the Conference was held October 18 
with the First Parish, Tyngsboro, Mass., 
Rey. Albert ©. White, minister, with an 
attendance of 209 delegates. Rev. G. C. 
Wright of Lowell offered the opening in- 
yoeation. Thomas H. Elliott, the presi- 
dent, weleomed the delegates. Rev. G. C 
Wright moved that $50 be voted to the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches. The mo- 
tion was adopted. The secretary read a 
communication from the Laymen’s. League 
ealling attention to a custom to be de- 
plored, of church committees going into 
another church and extending a call to 
the minister. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Worcester. He 
spoke on the church council, every-member 
canvass, and campaign for church mem- 
bership and chureh attendance. -These 
subjects, he said, have to do with the or- 
ganization side of church work. A sad 
comment, he said, was made by a Unita- 
rian layman who recognized a church 
building as one of his own denomination 
because it had no sign on it. Too many 
New England Unitarians of the old- 
fashioned kind, the speaker said, think 
that there is no need of a parish house. 
Me emphasized the need of a large par- 
ish house as a center of activities. It is 
putting common sense into religion, he 
said. He spoke also of the psychology of 
the free pew system, as opposed to the 
old custom of holding a family pew as 
if it were a corner lot handed down from 
one’s ancestors. In the course of his talk, 
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C..1°. 0. RR. 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by ada if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 

Cierx, Rev. CEPT Gna R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR 
Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 

Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs 

Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MLD. 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 

Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generau Secrerary; 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support- Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy an 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuartus H. Strona, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GrneraL Groren T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
oston, le 


Ricuarp W. Suittoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, 


Rav. Wu. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


he emphasized the importance of citizen- 
ship. In Worcester County, he said, there 
are more people not registered to vote 
than there are registered. 

Rey. William L. Walsh of Billerica, 
president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, was the next speaker. He spoke 
on the “Duty of the Church in the Im- 
pending Danger of the Return of the Sa- 
loon.” He mentioned the large amount 
of money spent by the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war, and the vast 
organizations perfected to protect the sol- 
diers from alecoholie drink. He stated 
that the Government virtually said to 
the town of Ayer, that if the town did 
not vote “no license,’ it would prohibit 
the soldiers from going into the village. 
WH. A. Smith told how the First Congre- 
gational Church of Lowell secures a large 
Sunday evening audience, by means of a 
fine organ, vested chorus, three soloists, 
and an alert corps of ushers. The min- 
ister of the Tyngsboro church conducted 
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Deaths 


WHITMAN.—In Roslindale, 


November 3, 


Katharine, daughter of the late Rev. Jason and 
Mary Fairfield Whitman, formerly of Lexington. 
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the noon devotional service. Luncheon 
was served by the ladies of the enter- 
taining church. 

The afternoon meeting opened with 
thusic and singing. Miss Helen Bagshaw 
was at the organ and Mrs. Winifred F. 
Symonds was the soloist. The nominat- 
ing committee, Rev. HE. 8S. Treworgy, 
Ashby, Rev. C. B. Ames, Groton, and Mrs. 
S. M. Barker, Ayer, presented a list of 
officers and committees, and they were 
elected. The principal officers were re- 
elected. The following persons were 
added to. committees in place of those 


. Whose term had expired: Rev. C. G. Horst 


of Littleton, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen of Shir- 
ley, to prudential committee; Mrs. Susan 
M. Barker. of Ayer and Mrs. Avery B. 
Clark of Lowell to church school com- 
mittee; Mrs. Wm. 8S. Lamson of Lowell 
and Mrs. Ralph ©. Damon of Ashby to 
missionary work and church union com- 
mittee. 

The president announced a young peo- 


-ple’s rally, to include all the churches of 


North Middlesex, to be held in All Souls 
Church of Lowell, Saturday, October 28. 
The program was to include organization 
and recreational features. The sum of 
$25 was voted for incidental expenses of 
the young people’s rally. 

Dr. Minot Simons spoke on “Our Vision 
for Church Extension.”  Recounting the 


difficulties in the way of organizing new 


churches, he said there are always people 
who will come, so long as some one else 
The church extension vi- 
sion is not being realized in any spectacu- 
lar way, but is meeting with good results. 
New England is one of the best mission- 


ary fields, as the bringing back of the 
decadent churches show. 


Albert Pollard, the new president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, spoke 
interestingly on “What can the Churches 
do for our Young People?’ Florence 
Buck, D.D., also spoke of work in the in- 
terest of young people. ‘We must do in 
religion,’ she said, “exactly as we do in 
science. We must teach to our young 
people what we know about religion, and 
what we think is best, and then leave them 
to go ahead and advance for themselves. 
In order to do these things, we must really 
make religion interesting. To keep doing 
the same old things over and over,—that 
is what drives out our young people, If 
you are going to interest the young peo- 
ple, you must give them hard tasks. Use 
them for teachers, for the children feel 
their nearness to them.” 

It was voted to recommend Rey. Dr. 
Buck’s address to the American Unitarian 
Association for publication. A vote of 
thanks was adopted to the Tyngsboro par- 
ish. Rey. BE. 8. Treworgy of Ashby gave 
the benediction, and the conference ses- 
sion closed, to meet at Ashby in June. 


Parish Letter 


Silver Wedding Anniversary 


Wumrneron, Det.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: The silver 


wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs.- 


Vrooman was made the occasion of a 
pleasant social gathering in the parish 
rooms of the church, Friday evening, Oc- 
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tober 20. About seventy-five people at- 
tended and spent the evening playing 
games and in conversation. Then the 
bride and groom were placed in a wed- 
ding procession, preceded by a flower girl, 
and to the music of the wedding march 
were conducted to a table on which was 
a handsome wedding cake with flaming 
candles. The cake was then divided 
among the guests. A basket of candies 
was presented to them, in which the 
bride found twenty-five new silver dollars 
wrapped in silver foil. All the activities 
of the church are proceeding vigorously. 
Miss Henderson of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education helped reorganize the 
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Sunday-school, which starts this year with 
an increased membership. It will be in 
charge of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, an 
experienced educator. The chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, with Frederick BE. 
Stone, as president, is planning a series 
of Sunday evening meetings, the first of 
which will be addressed by William T. 
Ellis of Swarthmore, on “Turkey and 
Greece.” The prospect of continued steady 
growth is brighter than for many years. 


We were not born into the world to 


“ate. We were born to love each other. 
Let us love—Frdulein Steinite. 


Every Week 


for Children 


With the arrival once more of ' Children’s Book Week, we think 


of the importance of good reading in the home. 


We seek 


some 


means of guiding our children’s development both now and through 


the year. 


Children’s Book Week comesjannually, with its attractive lists of 


THE REGIS 


juvenile books. 


R comes every week. 


We suggest 


that you include it among the books and magazines you would have 


your children know. 


On the Literature Page you will find entertaining and appreciative 


reviews of the latest juvenile books. 


The Home Page is unique. 


Each week there are two whole pages 


devoted exclusively to the interests of the children. The leading 


stories are so good they are syndicated to other church papers. 
children like them and the élever verses. 


The 
So highly does THE 


REGISTER value the interest of the children that it provides them 
with the only department in the | paper that is devoted to a special 


group of readers. 


Again, it is not too early for the younger members of your family 


to begin to know their church paper. 
names of their friends in the news of the Young People. 


hey will enjoy seeing the 


They will 


be interested in the special features, such as the recent article on 
se . . . . . . 
Oliver Optic,” Mr. Cotton’s interviews with important people, and 


the charming nature studies. 


Above all, they will be creating for the future a strong interest in 
their church by absorbing its principles and drinking in a knowledge 


of its history and development. 


Include THE REGISTER in your children’s reading. 
Make Children’s Book Week last a year! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tun CuristIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


-_ $4.00 for one year or 
; Enclosed is $900 for six months 


PiQe sesso maaeetettnis bs sliageleas cee sre 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send Tan Ruaister to 


11-16-22 


Fisher- 
man: “Well, it were, Sir, until folks began 
coming here to be quiet.’—Punch. 


Tourist : “Is this a quiet place?” 


Verger: “Well, sir, and now what do 
you think of Canterbury?’ Visitor (from 
U.S.A.) : “I guess there’s more ‘bury’ than 
‘canter’ about your little burg.” —London 
Mail. 


A kindly looking .old gentleman was 
stopped by a very little gizl carrying a 
parcel. “Please, sir,” she said politely, 
“ig this the second turning to the left?’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


A minister in Canton, Ohio, preached 
cheerily on “We all Fade as a Leaf” to 
the old folks, according to a church news 
item. We suppose for the evening he was 
in doubt about the gloom holding out. 
In the evening he began a special series 
of three or four sermons on “What is 
Wrong with the World?” 


The bills had come in for building the 
young couple’s home. “George,” said the 
pride of a few months, “they are twice 
what we expected!” “Don’t worry,” said 
the young husband. “I expected they 
would be.’ “But, George,” she replied, 
“they’re twice as much as that!”’—The 
Argonaut. 


Jack and Mary had just been to the 
grown-ups’ church for the first time. A 
day or two afterward they were found in 
the nursery whispering audibly to each 
other. “What are you children doing?” 
their nurse asked. “We're playing church,” 
replied Jack. “But you shouldn’t whisper 
in church,” admonished nurse. “Oh, we're 
the choir,” said Mary. ‘ 


Hail, four years old, had been going 
to Sunday-school for some time, when his 
teacher one Sunday asked the class, ““Who 
wants to go to heayen?” and all hands 
went up but Hail’s. The teacher asked, 
“You do not want to go to heaven?” and 
Hail answered, “No, thank you.” Teacher 
asked why, and Hail replied, “It has not 
been long since I came from there.”— 
Wilmington News. 


Rev. James Converse was for thirty- 
seven years minister of the church in 
Weathersfield, Vt., going there soon after 
his graduation from Harvard and remain- 
ing until he died, pastor, counsellor, leader 
in affairs spiritual and political. His 
skill in settling troubles is shown in the 
story of his dealing with the choir, which 
because of some difference with the min- 
ister had gone on strike. The choir an- 
nounced that it would take its place in 
the choir-loft on Sunday morning, but 
would not sing. The church was crowded 
by those who wanted to witness the pas- 
tor’s dealing with the situation. Mr. Con- 
verse, for the first hymn, announced “We 
will now sing ‘St. Thomas,’— 


““Come, we who love the Lord, 
And let our joys be known; 
Join in a song with sweet accord, 

And thus surround the throne.’ 


“We will begin with the second verse,— 


“Tet those refuse to sing 
Who never knew their God, 
But children of the heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.’ ” 


The choir capitulated and sang with fer- 
yor. Ey Cys 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will, 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 


PENSION SOCIETY 


President, JAMES P. Parmenter. Vice-Presidents: 
Paut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert 8. Lorina. Directors: Guo. H. 
Exus, J. H. Appitesern, Jonn H. Laturop, H. 
Barrett LEARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD» 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 or more sets of AMERICAN CHRIST- 
MAS SEALS. Sell for 10 cents a set. When sold, 
send us $3.00 and KEEP $2.00. 


NEUBECKER BROS., 961 E. 23d St., Dept. 147, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and other Plymouth Views. 
Hand-colored 65¢. Plain 50¢. 5x 7 views without 
calendars—colored 50¢, plain 25¢. 


ALBERT KINGAN 
143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisT1AN REGISTER. 


MANAGER AND HOSTESS FOR COLLEGE CLUB 


A club maintained in an Ohio city by 
young men college students during’ their 
working periods away from college “seeks 
a woman for manager, hostess, and friend- 
ly counsellor. We desire to be’ put in 
touch with persons thoroughly qualified, 
and shall send information upon request. 
Address 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Educational 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
Service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 

DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.M.; subject, “The Challenge.” 
Mr. Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “Ancient and Modern Wonders.” 
Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister, Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HW. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
Organist and Choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Rev. Harold H. B. Speight. Open daily 9-12. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BH, Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Master. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome, 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field, Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house, 
‘Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers, 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


Principals: 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade) , Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 


aterent Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! , 


Address 
MARION E. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 


HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 


Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone Melrose 0133. 


